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RECORD SALVAGE 





.. provide shellac for the manufacture of new records, 





needed for official’ purposes, for broadcasting programmes 
at home and overseas, for providing “ Music While You 
Work” in War factories and entertainment in Workers’ 
Canteens, Social Centres and in H.M. Forces — apart from 
their service in providing home entertainment. 


What you are asked to do.... 
Turn out every record you can spare of 
the makes asked for * tie them together 
through the hole in the centre, and 


give them to the nearest branch of 
The BRITISH LEGION. 


SERVE 2 GOOD CAUSES 

BY I GooD ACTION 
The proceeds from the sale of the salvage 
is being divided between the British Legion 


and the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, London. 
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From “The Gramophone,’’ August, 1942. 


“| experienced the usual ‘teething’ troubles in 
connection with needles, experimenting with 
permanent, semi-permanent, steel, bamboo and 
thorn, and have finally made IM ‘Tops’ my 


permanent choice.” 
D. W. DRAKELEY an 





IM_ Long-Playing Needles used by the 


B.B.C. and officially recommended by 
R.G.D., Pye, -Philips, Philco, G.E.C. and 
Bush Radio. Price 2s., plus 104d. tax, 
for 10 Needles. 
LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 


RECORDS 
RATIONED? 


As it is now weil known Record Supplies are severely restricted and supplies to dealers are strictly rationed. 





This step, which has been anticipated for some time, means that you should order right away any records which 
you want to add to your collection. 


To permit our Record Mail Order Department to give speedy and efficient service to an increasing number of 
customers, but with a smaller staff, all Record Mail Order business is now handled on a Cash Sale basis. Please 
send full remittance with your order, allowing postage on orders under £2, exclusive of Purchase Tax. Any 
surplus money will be returned promptly with a detailed Cash Sale Docket showing the exact cost of Records 
and Purchase Tax. 


Our stocks—the largest in the world—are not inexhaustible and as.records are sold, we shall only be able to 
replace a proportion of them. 


We, therefore, advise you to act without delay and send your orders now. They will be given our usual careful 
attention. 


ONCE A MONTH 


the postman will bring to you news and views of the latest 
records if you subscribe to ‘* THIS MONTH OF MUSIC.”’ Annual 
subscription, 3s. 6d., Overseas, 7s. 6d. 

“THIS MONTH OF MUSIC” is sent with H.M.V. Record IMHOP'S (Retail) Ltd. 


Review, Columbia and Parlophone Record Supplement, Decca 112-116, NEW OXFORD _* LONDON, W.C.I 


Record Supplement and Brunswick Record Supplement. Museum 5944 Established 1845 
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THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
Overture to Aristophanes’ Comedy 
“The Wasps”. Vaughan Williams 


THE PHILHARMONIA STRING QUARTET 
(Holst-Wise-Riddle-Pini) 

Quartet in D Minor (‘‘ Death and the | px 1089 
Maiden"’). Schubert - - -f m2 
Automatic Couplings, DX 8181-4 
H.M. ROYAL MARINES ORCHESTRA 


(Portsmouth Division) 
Conducted by Capt. F. V. Dunn, M.V.O., A.R.A.M. 


The Skaters Waltz. Waldteufel =. 5 s9g7 
Estudiantina Waltz. Waldteufel - 


FODEN’S MOTOR WORKS BAND 
Conducted by Fred Mortimer 
The Smithy in the Wood (Descriptive 
Fantasia); The Queen’s Own, Mave } ee 


RAWICZ and LANDAUER 


Knightsbridge March. Eric Coates - 
Scene Du Bal. Eric Coates 


SANDY MACPHERSON 
at the Theatre Organ 
Sandy Forges Signatures—lIntro : 
| do like to be beside the Seaside (Reg. 
Dixon); I've got to sing a Torch Song (Sid. 
Torch) ; Keep Smiling (Reg. Foort) ; Oh! Mr. 
Porter (Reg. Porter Brown) ; Rha psody in 
Blue (Harold Ramsay); | play to > You (Sand y 
MacPherson) - 


DX 1088 


~}0p 20ee 


FB 2848 





Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


L’Arlesienne Suite, No.1. Bizet. 5 Pts. 

Greensleeves — Fantasia. Vaughan DX 1088 
Williams. Side 6- - -J 

Eugen Onegin—Polonaise and Waltz 
Tschaikowsky - - 


Hebrides Overture (Fingal’s Ca¥) oxo 


* box 104 


Mendelssohn - - 


Barber of Seville—Overture. Rossini DX1033 
Dance of the Hours (‘La Gioconda"’) | 1 4999 
Ponchielli —- - - - - 


THE 
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DAVID LLOYD 


Gerald Moore at the Piano 


The Vale of Mont-Marie. O. Morgan 
For you Alone. Geehl - " }08 2009 
TURNER LAYTON 
Ev’rything | Love - ~ p 
I hate you Darling - — - a FB 2838 
MONTE REY 
Always in my Heart a - _—— 
One more Kiss - ‘ = a 





Cn Rg, 
Fine Recordings 


by the 
HALLE 
e_* 
* 


— —— 


—— 
Conducted by Constant Lambert 


Comus, Ballet Suite. Purcell, arr. px 1076 
lambert .- - * + = a 


Homage March (No. 3) (from ‘' _ 
Jorsalfar"). Grieg - -  - DX 1037 








COMPANY LIMITED, 





CARROLL GIBBONS 
and The Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


Ev’rything| Love - - = = 
Always in my Heart . - sh ae 


Where in the World . - - 

Three Little Sisters- + - “} ae 
. at the Piano 

Stardust ; When day is Done - - FB 2839 


VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 
The First Waltz - - 
Ev’rything | Love - - 


Somebody cares about You’ - 
The Love Nest - - : 


NAT GONELLA 
and his New Georgians 


Wait till the Sun Shines, Nellie 
I'll always be in love with You 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 


Hawaiian Memories (No. 2)—Intro : 
Palms of Paradise ; Moonlight in Waikiki ; 
Lovelight in the Starlight ; On a Cocoanut 
Island ; ne Rose; Moonlight and 
Shadows - - - - - . 


+ FB 2845 


=* 
- FB 2846 


+ FB 2847 


FB 2840 


aise ten hieciaiecles 


Conducted by Leslie Heward 


Princelgor—Overture. Borodin. 3 Pts. 

Sleeping Beauty, Waltz. Tschaikowsky ee 
(Cond. Dr. Malcolm Sargent) —- 

Die Medermeus—Overture. Johann \. ox 106s 
Strauss - - 


Symphony No. 103 in E Flat (‘ Drum’ DX 1057 
Roll’). Haydn - - -9 
Adagioand Pagueiesraner. an —_ DX 1056 

Mozart - - 
Notturno. Op. 40. Dvorak - - DX1040 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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New issues to add to your collection - 
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BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Arthur Fiedler 
Lagoon Waltz, Op. 41 1(From ie B 9286 


“Nacht in Venedig"’). Johann Strauss - 





NIGHTINGALES AND BOMBERS 
May 19th, 1942, the night of the Mannheim Raid 


MONTREAL FESTIVALS ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Wilfred Pelletier 























with Les Disciples de Massenet Choir MAGGIE TEYTE Part | Bombers a hi 
‘ ° pproaching 
God Save The King. Arr. Elgar Es B 9290 Piano Accompaniment by Gerald Moore Part 2. Bombers receding 
O Canada. Lovallee. (Sung in French) 
Offrande. Hahn - = . BD 1016 
L’Heure Exquise. Hahn - - - POA teat (Issued by Courtesy of the B.B.C.) 
J. M. SANROMA Both Sung in French The profits from the sale of this record are 
with Orchestra conducted by Charles O'Connell being devoted to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in C Minor, ey OA | 7 
Op. 37. Beethoven. First Mvmt. (Cond.) fano Accompaniment by Gera joore . 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in C Minor, ( © 33 One love for Ever I ON smd on Orchestre 
5 : renforth-Leslie Smit ig = 
Op. 18. Rachmaninoff. Third Mvmt.(Cond.) Say —— Prayer. aan < ‘ The Pennsylvania Polka - }eo 5771 
The Love Nest; There’s a 
VICTOR MILITARY BAND “ HUTCH” Cowboy ridin’ thru’ the Sky f 2° 5772 
Conducted by Leonard Joy, with The Four Clubmen ‘i . 
el This is worth fighting For - - = 
The Marine’s Hymn — March (From Where inthe World - -  ~-/80!0!3 R.A.O.C. BLUE ROCKETS DANCE 
* The Halls of Montezuma"’) - - B 9287 ORCHESTRA bi a 
Anchor’s Aweigh — March - - DINAH SHORE Tell Teach ee Y Noe 
Ev’rything | Love ; Sometimes - BD 1017 Secuinen enn Redman Ghar: See, pO END 
REGINALD FOORT roke the Sergeant Major’s Heart 
on his Giant Moller Concert Organ ARTHUR ASKEY JAN SAVITT and his Top Hatters 
Theme from Warsaw Concerto Hold your Hats On dl Always in my Heart ; Jersey Bounce 8D 5770 
Addinse!l > BD 1014 With Chorus - - - - 
Two Trumpet Tunes and Air. Purcell Twenty-One Shillings a Day—once BD 1015 
a Week - - - - - J 
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SWING MUSIC SERIES 


ARTIE SHAW and his Orchestra JOHN KIRBY and Orchestra 
Stardust ; Georgiaonmy Mind Bugler’s Dilemma; Close Shave € ee 
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EDITORIAL 


| HAVE to make two appeals this month. 
The first is in connection with the ever 
increasing difficulty of importing shellac in 
this country. The supplies of it here are 
short in any case, and on top of that there is 
the need to save as much shipping space as 
possible. Shellac is indispensable to gramo- 
phone record manufacturers and no satis- 
factory substitute has been found for it. 
After a great deal of consideration it was 
decided to enlist the public’s help in securing 
shellac and at the same time to give the 
public an opportunity of benefiting two 
great institutions... These are the British 
Legion and The Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street, London. 

On August 15th every one of the 6,100 
British Legion Branches throughout Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales started a 
campaign to recover its share of what are 
estimated to be the ten million old un- 
wanted gramophone records lying silently 
about the shelves and cupboards of the 
country. Arrangements have been made 
for the prompt and efficient handling and 
transportation of all records handed in to 
the British Legion Branches. The local 
post office will give any enquirier the address 
of the nearest British Legion office to his 
house. These old records can be treated in 
such a way as to recover the shellac from 
them and thus to do a great deal toward 
filling up the shortage. Please note that 
old-fashioned cylinder records and cracked 
and broken discs are not wanted, but discs 
which have the edges chipped are acceptable. 

Every ten or twelve-inch disc, single or 
double-sided, of the following makes is 
urgently needed, provided that it is neither 
broken nor cracked : 

H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Regal- 
Zonophone, Zonophone, Brunswick, 
Decca, Rex, Panachord. 

There are many good reasons for doing 
all we can to support this campaign, but I 
think readers of this paper will require no 
further incentive than to know that any 
records they may part with may easily 
suffer a sea change into something rich 
and strange, in other words that some cheap 
piece of music long outlived may be born 
again as Beethoven or Bach. It would be a 
sad day for the music lovers of this country 
if a remarkable recording like that of 
Heifetz and Feuermann in the Brahms 
Double Concerto were held up from being 
published for lack of shellac. And intending 
donors of old records will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that their sacrifice cannot 
be used to supply paper for government 
forms and Home Guard instructions. I 
hope too that if any really scarce and 
interesting records should be unearthed 


during this salvage drive that their owners 
will have the common sense which so many 
book owners seem to lack and not hand 
them over for destruction. 


The records collected by the British 
Legion will be bought in and the money 
accruing from them will be divided equally 
between the British Legion and the Ormond 
Street Hospital for Sick Children. 


Another Appeal 


The Department of National Service 
Entertainment, generally known as 
E.N.S.A., has provided libraries of nearly 
fifteen hundred records for each of the 
Military Commands. These records are 
made up into programmes of one and a half 
hours each, which are circulated to the 
E.N.S.A. Recorded Music Circles. These 
have a gramophone recital every week. 
Each of these 1,500 Record Libraries con- 
tains the whole of the popular orchestral, 
concert, recital and operatic repertory (there 
are ten complete operas in each library) and 
there is a central library of the more 
recondite works from which records are 


supplied to meet special requests. There are | 


GERALD 


now well over a thousand Service audiences 
enjoying these weekly recitals, which are 
particularly appreciated in smaller camps 
not often visited by concert artists and where 
there are no facilities for bringing orchestras 
or operatic companies. Further develop- 
ment of this splendid. piece of organisation 
is being held up by the shortage of instru- 
ments, for the supply of good gramophones 
is quite inadequate either to meet the 
continually growing demands of new clubs 
or to provide proper facilities for existing 
clubs. 


The E.N.S.A. Advisory Music Council 
has issued an appeal to all who have 
gramophones which they can, and will, 
spare for the Forces to write giving details 
of such instruments to the Music Liaison 
Officer, Department of National Service 
Entertainment, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


I need not say how warmly I endorse this 
appeal and how much I hope that as many 
spare instruments as are needed will be 
found. I hear on all sides of the success of 
these gramophone concerts and of the 
pleasure they have given. They are the 
best kind of propaganda that music could 
get, and I look forward to a large increase 
after the war to the ranks of those who take 
the gramophone seriously. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


MOORE 


By WALTER LEGGE 


HE contract which Gerald Moore has 

recently signed by which he records 
exclusively for the E.M.I. group, is a 
significant tribute to a remarkable artist. 
It acknowledges his pre-eminence in his art 
and shows that his share in making good 
records is larger than the formula “ piano- 
forte accompaniment by Gerald Moore ” 
suggests, 


He was born at Watford in 1899. As a 
child he showed no liking for music, and he 
was forced to the pianoforte only because 
his mother resented that a neighbour’s child 
of Gerald’s age had excited local interest 
by playing at a school concert. His first 
appearance, an end-of-term concert at 
the Watford School of Music, was ‘a 
triumph only of maternal authority. Gerald 
was taken by the collar and pushed 
on to the platform where he sobbed his 
way through a Gurlitt Sonatina. In spite 
of this inauspicious start he made good 
progress. His parents took him to Canada 
in 1913, where he at once won a scholarship 
to the Toronto School of Music. His 
teacher was Michael Hambourg, Mark 
Hambourg’s father. Two years later he 
began his professional career, touring the 


length and breadth of Canada billed as 
‘The Remarkable English Boy Pianist.” 
On the platform he wore an Eton jacket, 
and in the artists’ room he learned to drink 
rye whisky neat. Through Campbell 
McInnes he met the American baritone, 
David Bispham, who perceived his talent 
for accompanying and advised him to 
specialise in that art rather than enter into 
the fierce competition of solo pianists. 
But young Moore had set his heart on 
returning to England to complete his 
studies as a soloist. By working sometimes 
as a pianist, sometimes as a church or 
cinema organist, he had- saved enough by 
1921 to make the journey and pay for his 
tuition. 

In London he had a few lessons from 
Mark Hambourg, who took him to Landon 
Ronald and to the concert agent E. A. 
Michell. Ronald, whose help to young 
artists has not yet been sufficiently acknow- 
ledged, quickly weaned him from his solo 
ambitions, and Michell gave him his first 
engagement here—a Max Mossel tour in 
which he played for Pauline Donalda and 
Mischa Leon. His second Mossel tour 
brought him into contact with Renée 
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Chemet. It was she who introduced him 
to H.M.V., and he made his first records 
with her at Hayes in 1922. Through Peter 
Dawson, with whom he next recorded, he 
met John Coates. ; 

This meeting was a turning point in 
Gerald Moore’s career. In weeks of 
rehearsal to prepare one concert pro- 
gramme Coates exacted from him the 
scrupulous attention to detail, and put him 
on the track of the niceties of phrasing and 
balance, the crispness and subtlety of 
rhythm which have eventually made him 
the most remarkable accompanist of the 
present day. 

The importance and the practice of the 
accompanist’s art is little understood by the 
larger part of the musical public. For them 
the accompanist means about as much as 
‘** wigs by Clarkson ” does to the playgoer. 
First-class accompanists are rarer than 
first-class pianists—partly because brains 
are rarer than brawn. Several solo pianists 
have made world-wide reputations and 
handsome fortunes on no more musical 
capital than the ability to play half a dozen 
concertos, a like number of sonatas, and a 
few groups of shorter pieces effectively and 
from memory. Some of the most popular 
of them are quite unmusical, unable to 
read at sight, and abysmally and happily 
ignorant of all music except their own little 
repertoires. When a famous pianist of this 
order was asked to write ‘‘ something short ”” 
in an autograph album, Moriz Rosenthal, 
who was standing at his elbow, prompted 
him quickly: ‘‘ Write out your repertoire.” 
This is a favourite story among musicians 
and it is justifiably told of nearly a dozen 
famous players. The very nature of the 
accompanist’s work pre-supposes skilled 
reading: at sight, and the practice of it 
makes him familiar with a wide range of 
music. The tricky transpositions at sight 
which I have seen, Gerald Moore do in 
recording studios and on concert platforms 
would baffle all but a select few soloists. 
The real art of accompanying is on a higher 
plane than the technical accomplishments 
of dexterity, tone, reading and transposition. 
Like all the higher forms of musical achieve- 
ment, it is a blend of musicianship, imagina- 
tion and sensibility. Its nature is most 
nearly that of operatic conducting. A 
great accompanist can and does contribute 
as much to a performance of a solo singer 
or instrumentalist as a Toscanini or a 
Serafin does to an_ operatic performance. 
When I was writing for the Manchester 
Guardian it was my duty to attend many of 
those depressing first recitals given by young 
singers at the smaller London concert halls. 
More often than not the young women were 
hopelessly incompetent to tackle the pro- 
grammes they had chosen, but there was 
usually the compensating pleasure of hear- 
ing Gerald Moore’s playing. I suggested at 
the time that the only way to make these 
concerts attractive to musicians was to 
announce them as “‘ Accompaniment Reci- 
tal by Gerald Moore ’”’—and at the foot of 
the bill in the small type habitually used for 
accompanist’s names “‘ at the voice Miss—”’ 


When I first knew him, Moore excelled 
in accompanying string players. It was not 
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until he acquired a working knowledge of 
German that he developed into a great 
player of Lieder. Even ten years ago some 
eminent singers were reluctant to accept 
him. One famous bass resented being 
pulled up by this Englishman who drew his 
attention to the disparity between his 
performance and the composer’s markings. 
It was even more difficult in the recording 
studio. This singer had different ideas from 
Gerald and me on the proper balance 
between voice and piano, particularly on 
records. His views were intensified when 
he saw Gerald Moore’s. name printed in 
the same type as his own on some record 
labels. Nothing that Moore could do was 
right for him. He insisted on having his 
own accompanist brought over from Ger- 
many; a player so self-effacing that he 
made a Steinway Concert-Grand sound like 
a distant harpsichord. Nearly all the 
results of this collaboration were rejected. 
Eventually, after months of coercion and 











Gerald Moore 


dispute the singer capitulated and he 
became an enthusiastic admirer of Gerald’s 
work. 

The first great Lieder singer to acknow- 
ledge Gerald Moore’s superiority to the 
German accompanists was Herbert Janssen. 
With him, Gerald and I have spent some 
of our happiest working hours. Time did 
not matter. Day after day, at Abbey Road 
or in Gerald’s charming studio, we worked 
at Wolf and Schubert songs, phrase by 
phrase, bar by bar, nuance by nuance. 
Then, after an evening’s recording at 
Abbey Road, there was the excitement of 
hearing the first pressings and, in the light 
of that experience, more rehearsal before 
recording again. In some cases the produc- 
tion of what we considered a satisfactory 
record of a song was spread over years. 
And when we were satisfied there was the 
pleasure of taking the records down to 
Ernest Newman for his approval. 

In spite of one mutual conviction that 
our trio was essential for the best artistic 
results, conditions made it necessary that 
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Janssen should make one record with a 
German accompanist. It is his worst record. 
Compare the pedestrian Serenade (DB3024) 
with the magical version (DB5797) which 
we made together in Berlin in 1938 and you 
will know why we were happy in our work 
and hear what a difference Gerald Moore’s 
co-operation makes to even “ the prince of 
German singers.” 

That trip to Berlin in 1938 was a triumph 
for Gerald. We had decided to record 
Schubert’s ‘ Schwanengesang—that superb 
series of songs which he wrote at the end of 
his short life—the second volume of the 
Brahms Song Society, to complete the sixth 
volume of the Hugo Wolf Society and, if 
possible, to make substantial progress with 
the seventh volume. Not all the German 
artists concerned took kindly to the idea of 


the importation of an accompanist from - 


England to record German songs with 
German singers, but the intimation that we 
were more willing to alter our choice of 
singers than accompanist had.the desired 
effect. We all. met in Berlin—Moore, 
Marta Fuchs, Janssen, Roswaenge, Karl 
Erb, Hiisch and I—and started rehearsals 
in earnest, usually eight or nine hours a 
day. I have rarely seen a musician happier 
than Erb in those days. He was already 
sixty and terribly crippled by a fall in 
which he had broken both legs and both 
arms, and badly twisted his back. The 
physical effort of supporting himself with 
his crutches before the microphone must 
have been torture to him, but: his pleasure 
in finding English collaborators who loved 
and knew Schubert and Wolf as intimately 
as he did, and. his delight in Moore’s 
exquisitely sensitive playing, were such that 
he insisted on recording for six hours with 
only half an hour’s break. 

The Sunday morning on which we made 
the Hugo Wolf Society’s record of Feuer- 
reiter and Gesellenlied was unforgettable. 
Roswaenge had already made some tests 
of Der Feuerreiter with his own accompanist. 
They were accurate, but dull and taken at 
about half the proper pace. We knew it 
would be hard work to galvanise that 
reserved and unemotional Norwegian into 
the frenzied pyromania of Wolf’s vivid 
masterpiece, but in the course of a dozen 
tests and play-backs we had hypnotised the 
singer into giving a performance which so 
frightened his ten-year child that it had to be 
taken home. At a quarter to one Roswaenge 
apologised that he must leave in three- 
quarters of an hour: he had some friends 
lunching with him to celebrate his birthday. 
That apology was a gift from Heaven. I 
sent out for a bottle of champagne. The 


effect of two glasses on that reluctant and 


almost teetotal singer was magical. His 
inhibitions and Nordic restraint dropped 
from him: he sang like a man possessed. 
When Roswaenge heard that record a 
fortnight later he did not and could not 
believe he had ever sung like that. I 
doubt if he believes it even now. 


The reader may well wonder what has 
happened to the fruits of these Berlin 
sessions. The war prevented both the 
completion of the Brahms volumes, and us 
from remaking two unsatisfactory sides of 
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the Schwanengesang. This had been planned 
for September, 1939! As evidence of the 
quality of those splendidly productive days 
and the treasures that H.M.V. have in 
store for the time when German is no 
longer an enemy language, there have been 
published three Brahms songs: “ Wie bist 
du meine Kénigin,” ‘* Minnelied,” and ‘* Nicht 
mehr zu dir zu gehen’? (DB3941), which were 
made for the second volume of the Brahms 
Songs Society, and the previously men- 
tioned ‘‘ Standchen”? and its coupling, the 
deeply tragic “ Doppelganger” (DB5797), 
which are fair samples of the quality of the 
complete Schwanengesang recording of which 
they are a part. 

The war has naturally restricted Gerald 
Moore’s activities, but he has found com- 
pensating stimulation in working with 
Maggie Teyte, who works and understands 
work as no other singer in this country. 
The magical records of French songs 
Maggie Teyte and Gerald Moore have 
made together were not improvisations. 
Such matching of magical sensibility and 
subtlety comes only when two artists of rare 
quality rehearse together unselfishly as they 
do. What British singers lack is not voice, 
but the will, the intensity, and the unquench- 
able desire for perfection that have brought 
Maggie Teyte as near to perfection in 
her own sphere as any mortal: may hope 
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to attain. Gerald Moore works with a like 
will. He is a man who practices hard, and 
thinks about his art. 

The war has made a successful broad- 
caster and lecturer of him. His first broad- 
cast of a record programme was clearly the 
work of a man with a natural microphone 
voice. His easy, friendly manner, which is 
so helpful in the recording studios, loses 
nothing in the broadcasting studio. His 
fine intellectual grasp of his job has enabled 
him to talk informatively and interestingly 
about accompanying, both over the air 
and at the National Gallery. 

The best British accompanists of the 
previous generation, Hamilton Harty and 
Landon Ronald, became -eminent con- 
ductors. It is not likely that Gerald Moore 
will follow their example even though he 
is better qualified for that career than 
many of those who are profitably practising 
it on us to-day. His heart is in what is 
called accompanying. It is because he 
realises that the pianoforte part of a great 
song by Wolf or Schubert is often half, 
sometimes more than half the song, that he 
is peerless, For this reason he may one day 
become a great chamber-music player. He 
is not really an accompanist, he is a collab- 
orator. And as John McCormack said of him 
this very day: ‘‘ He’s such a hell of a good 
artist than whom there is none better.” 


BEHIND THE NEEDLE—XXVII 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


T= was a curious bridging period, from 
1925 over the first few months of 1926. 
One month an artist would be in an 
acoustic record, the next in an electric 
recording, and the monthly lists would be 
a mixture of both processes. After our “ no 
scratch ”’ experience with the Lener Quartet 
it was going to be interesting to find how 
chamber music stood up to the new 
recording. But because, I fancy, the Lener 
must have been away, it was the London 
String Quartet who were the first to record 
electrically, and the work done was Frank 
Bridge’s “* Three Idylls.” It did not evoke 
any special enthusiasm. The Leners 
recorded a few weeks later, but their records 
were not published until the following July. 
Its at this stage I think the list of our 
first 50 British electric recordings may 
be appropriately given. Space is valuable 
just now, so I give in the most concise form 
the order and month of recording, record 
number and date of issue of each title. 


RECORDED OCTOBER, 1925: 

A Cup of Coffee, etc., F.T.; and Kiss Me 
Quick, ¥.T. (Percival Mackey’s Band) 
(3785). Issued December, 1925. 

I’m a Little Fonder of You, F.T.; and Tie 
a String Around Your Finger (Percival 


Mackey’s Band) (3761). Issued 
November, 1925. 
Mercenary Mary— 

Selection (The “1925 Orch. Cond. 


Percival Mackey) (9062). 

Thinking of You; and Honey, I’m in Love 
With You (Duets: June and Sonnie 
Hale). (3807). 


I’m a Little Bit Fonder of You (Peggy 
O’Neil and A. W. Baskcomb) ; They 
Still Look Good to Me (Lew Hearn) 
_ (3808). 

Mercenary Mary (Peggy O’Neil) ; and Tie 
a String Around Your Finger (June) (3809) 

There’s Nothing Left to Live For (A. W. 
Baskcomb) ; and Over My Shoulder 
(June) (3810). (All issued mid- 
November, 1925.) 


I Love the Moon; and Memory’s Melody 
(Doris Vane, soprano) (3798). Issued 
December, 1925. 

Poéme (Fibich); and Love’s Old Sweet 
Song (J. H. Squire Celeste Octet) (3796). 
Issued December, 1925. 

All People that on Earth Do Dwell; and 
How Sweet the Name (Olympic Singers) 
(3813). Issued December, 1925. 

Symphony Fantastique (Berlioz) (Wein- 
gartner and L.S.O.) (L1708-1713). 
Issued March, 1926. 

Two and Two Together ; and Conclusions 
(George Robey) (3854). Issued 
February, 1926. 


RECORDED NOVEMBER, 1925— 

Serenade Melancolique; and Russian Folk 
Song (Kedroff Quartette) (DB1534). 
Issued February, 1926. 

Three Idylls (Frank Bridge) 
String Quartet) (L1704-5). 
February, 1926. 

Martial Moments Medley (Grenadier 
Guards Band) (9065). Issued January, 
1926. 

Triana ; and Voice of the Guns (Grenadier 


(London 
Issued 
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Guards Band) (3844). Issued February, 
1926. 

On With the Motley; and Pagliacci, No 
More (Wm. Heseltine) (3873). Issued 
March, 1926. 

Prologue, Pagliacci (Harold Williams) 
(3843). Issued March, 1926. 

Hallelujah Chorus ; and Worthy is the Lamb, 
from ‘ Messiah” (Sheffield Choir) 
(9068). Issued January, 1926. 

Mercenary Mary, Vocal Gems (9067). 
Issued January, 1926. 

Isn’t She the Sweetest Thing? ; and Brown 
Eyes (Bert Ralton and his Havana 
Band) (3826). Issued January, 1926. 

Sonata in C sharp minor (Dohnanyi) 
(Lionel Tertis, Viola, and Wm. Mur- 
doch, Piano) (L1731-2). Issued May, 
1926. f 

Vienese Dance, No. 1 ; and Rondo in E flat 
major (Hummel) {Ignaz Friedman, 
Piano) (L1750). Issued June, 1926. 

Quartet in D minor (Death and the 
Maiden) (Schubert) (Lener Quartet) 
(L1751-54). Issued July, 1926. 

Parsifal—Klingsor’s Magic Garden (Bruno 
Walter and Roy. Phil. Orch.) (L1746- 
7). Issued July, 1926. 


RECORDED DECEMBER, 1925— 

Semiramide Overture (Percy Pitt and B.B.C. 
Orch.) (9076). Issued March, 1926. 

Serenade, Millions d’ Arliequin; and Boccherini 
Minuet (9092). Issued June, 1926. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Overture (Sir 
Henry Wood and N.Q.H. Orch.) 
(L1728). Issued May, 1926. 

Every Sunday Afternoon; and Waiting for 
the Moon (Layton and Johnstone) 
(3856). Issued February, 1926. 

In giving these early electrically recorded 
issues in some detail, may I be permitted to 
repeat that I hope the same information 
can be given of the first such publications 
by H.M.V. while time is still comparatively 
young and the details still available—other 
companies, too, if accessible. These things— 
seemingly trifling while they are so close to 
us—go to the making of gramophone 


‘history, and the achievements of H.M.V. 


alone in those exciting experimental days 
will be of first-hand significance and 
importance when, as may happen at some 
future date, students may attempt to trace 
and analyse these landmarks in the develop- 
ments of sound recording. If they cannot be 
published at once, I venture the suggestion 
that they might be placed in the custody of 
the editor of this paper for publication 
when conditions provide the space. My 
notes can only concern Columbia and 
must, of necessity, appear somewhat lop- 
sided in consequence. Hence this quite 
sincere hope. 

' At first sight, too, the foregoing list may 
look formidable and, in some respects, not 
vitally interesting, but as far as it goes it 
will answer a lot of questions as to which 
Columbia artists were the first to record 
electrically and what they did, as well as 
striking the dividing line between acoustic 
and the new recording. It also enables me 
to bridge with almost precise detail a period 
in which we were taking our first steps in 
the new field, and it does suggest that, in 
the broad area of music it indicates as 
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having been included, we covered prac- 
tically every potentiality. Not all, for there 
were one or two phases left open which we 
completely overlooked. Indeed, in the 
main we were so concerned with the desire 
to see all classes of records represented 
electrically that, except in one direction, we 
failed to concentrate on any particular 
phase. 

That one exception was theatre shows, 
and here we had a new production almost 
every month. As already noted, the first to 
be electrically recorded was ‘‘ Mercenary 
Mary” and there we were working as usual 
with artists who were not first and foremost 
singers hut actors and actresses who had to 
sing in their parts. Over-amplification, in 
the desire to give “‘ big” records, also pro- 
duced a stridency which did not heighten 
the general effect. When the next show, 
“* Betty in Mayfair,” came along (February, 
1926), we had better luck with the singers, 
the star, Evelyn Laye, being quite charming. 

At this point I would like to say, if the 
Editor permits, how surprised I have been 
at the interest shown in these rambling 
memories. When it was proposed that I 
should write them, I could not see that they 
would make any serious contribution to the 
literature of the gramophone. [I still feel 
that much of what I recall must seem very 
small beer beside the larger things of life, 
even though I have tried to make it clear 
how, in many cases, these minor affairs 
have played their little part and dovetailed 
in with the major developments that have 
wrought such revolution. Realising, too, 
that the narrative is almost entirely one- 
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sided, in its relation to but one company 
operating among nearly a score in the 
industry during the peak years, it has 
seemed to me inevitable that the story must 
appear ill-balanced against the industry’s 
total activities. That I cannot help, because 
I only know the inside workings of one 
company. The same would apply to any 
other writer with a similar conservative and 
restricted horizon. But, despite all this, I 
am agreeably surprised, too, at the number 
of readers who ask if the series will be 
reprinted in book form. To which the 
answer is, I fear, only if a publisher thinks 
it worth while, though I would add that 
should this come about, it will be possible 
to make more extended references to the 
earlier years of recording and reproduction. 

I make this explanation here because 
onward from this juncture it will be seen 
that incidents of seemingly small account 
may be more frequent, perhaps treated in a 
little fuller detail, yet all will have their 
traceable connection either to the develop- 
ment of recording as such, or to the building 
of the present-day comprehensive catalogue 
repertoires, and this whether individual or 
subjective, classic or variety. 

Yet, because at this stage we are 
approaching (or have reached) the period 
to which the memories of many, possibly 
most, readers will stretch back, I do not 
feel that the happenings of these com- 
paratively recent days lack any of the 
romance and interest of the earlier, more 
primitively equipped years. 


(To be continued) 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Philadelphia Orchestra  (Stokowski). 
Fifth Symphony, Op. 47 (Shostako- 
vitch). H.M.V. DBggar-6 (12 in., 51s. gd.) 
Auto DB8933-8. 

This was issued in America in January, 
1940. Opportunities to hear the work have 
been few here, but it may be fresh in some 
ears, Owing to its having been substituted 
for’ the Leningrad when the parts of the 
latter did not turn up for a B.B.C. concert. 
Many people, I find, still know Shostako- 
vitch chiefly by the first symphony, the 
promise of which has scarcely, I feel, been 
maintained, though, naturally, the “ influ- 
ences’ have mostly gone. The moody, 
Liszty-yeasty Tristan-Schénberg material 
was pretty soon laid aside, I think ; though 
it is perhaps reasonable still to trace 
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some of that young-mannish, not-growing- 
up quality in parts of this fifth work, of 
which I have not seen the score. I read 
that it has a sub-title, ‘‘ A Soviet Artist’s 
Reply to Just Criticism ’”—presumably, 
of the “ political” intent of earlier works. 
(But how on earth can one be “ political ” 
without words—apart from the obvious 
trick of using popular tunes which are 
associated with words or political action ?) 

I have, in another place, quoted a remark 
about the language of poetry and other 
kinds of language. The former expresses 
the qualities of experience, not its uses. 
Shostakovitch, we remember with sympathy, 
was for a time reproached for alleged bour- 
geois tendencies. He would, alas, be much 
more apt to be condemned, outside it, for 
political ones, if those could be determined, 
or by most people found to weight heavily 
any work. The bulk of us want just music— 
moving, strongly personal music, born of 
experience, imagination, and . . . for the 
rest, I commend you to some wise chapters 
in the book reviewed elsewhere, Einstein’s 
Greatness in Music. Young Shostakovitch 
was well compared, in much of his yearning 
-burning, to young Strauss (but the older 
S. was a greater man then, I’m convinced, 
than the younger one will ever be). The 
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leading weakness of Shostakovitch is that 
he has length without depth. Breadth, I 
think, he sometimes wins ; but his ideas are 
so often poor. Yet there is ample interest 
in him, even now when, as I’m inclined to 
feel, he has got over the storm-and-stress of 
Symphony 1, and into a world of still 
greater troubles, which he tries to put into 
music, but which refuse so often to trans- 
mute themselves into poetry, instead of the 
passionate prose that he early affected, and 
still seems to put his trust in—long after 
most of us have found it ineffective, by 
itself, for great music. 

He makes good starts, almost always, 
and lays out attractive opening lines, with 
a promise of spaciousness that is sometimes, 
though too seldom, redeemed. The shaping 
of the prefatory matter is engaging: one 
feels that a very big work should thus be 
in hand. The open rhetoric is the kind of 
thing that Stokowski loves, and the more 
darkling hints come with excellent point, 
too, from him. The long, slow line-drawing 
is, however, almost too leisurely to grip the 
mind ; and it does not seem to point to, 
or to bring on, any more impressive or tense 
matter than itself, for a long time—too long, 
I feel. Shostakovitch has not the con- 
densing power that Einstein notes as part 
of the armoury of the great: the tragedy 
or challenge or struggle is hinted at, or 
dreamed about, but not always performed. 

In several ways Shostakovitch’s idiom 
has attraction, because it is more consistent 
than that of many present-day composers ; 
and it is not in the least harsh or difficult 
for modern ears to take in. The long period 
of meditation (though it may for some be 
rather too much like mooning) ends at the 
start of side 3, with pungent wildness, and 
a good deal of rhythmic stamping that 
seems to bring up the traditional, rather 
than the individual, Russian. 

I personally don’t find this side particu- 
larly impressive ; but it is obviously for 
everyone to hear it on his own wave-length. 
This prancing, marching matter seems 
detached from the rest. Side 4 brings peace 
again (but with a rather amusing young- 
Strauss reminiscence, more in style than 
in matter. We became so familiar with 
this brand of romance when the Hero got 
through with his strife, in many a tone- 
poem). Still, it is pleasing enough, and some 
may find more depth in it, for their own 
spirit, than I happen to do. 

The first movement took four sides. The 
short second movement (one side) is a 
dance, rather deliberately quaint in some 
bits of scoring. Shostakovitch is apt to 
overweight his writing. The slightly acid 
tincture of the tone in this recording seems 
apt for the nature of the music. In the 
middle there is another tiny remembrance 
of Strauss, in the fiddle solo bit. The formal 
nature of the writing does not, I think, 
best suit this composer’s moods. It is here 
that something more is wanting, in ideas 
and their natty treatment, than he seems 
able to supply. Places like an inch or so 
from the end are very conventional. 

Third movement (four sides). This perhaps 
shapes best for length, breadth, and depth. 
These is some of the first symphony’s spirit, 
but with more serenity, and, on its second 
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COMPTON MACKENZIE says: ‘a rare opportunity of 
adding something precious to the consolation 
that music sheds upon us to-day.’ (The Gramophone) 


... the four records of Oda Slobod- 
skaya. I had not heard them at the time. 
Now I am back in Barra, and I feel as 
enthusiastic as Fred Smith himself. Four 
songs by Tschaikowsky, three by Taneiev, 
two by Rachmaninov, and one each by 
César Cui and Tcherepnin. Eleven in all 
on four twelve-inch discs, and not one of 
them, so far as I know, recorded previously. 
Moreover, every one of these songs is 
beautiful itself, perfectly sung, perfectly 
accompanied by Ivor Newton, and per- 
fectly recorded by Decca for Rimington 
Van Wyck. Madame Slobodskaya’s voice 
is a soprano with the warmth of a mezzo- 
soprano and the richness of a contralto. 
Her technique is so easy that the difficulty 
of some of the songs is as little noticeable as 
the difficulty of the accompaniment played 
with such ease and sympathy by Ivor 
Newton. What I urge now is to get hold 
of these four discs as soon as possible 
because in these days beauty vanishes 
overnight, and it would be foolish to wait 
too long and miss a rare opportunity of 
adding something precious to the consola- 
tion that music sheds upon us to-day.” 





THE TIMES says: ‘a veritable 
treasure for the connoisseur.’ 


A number of Tchaikovsky’s songs have 
become known through German transla- 
tions, and a few by Rachmaninov have 
been extensively taken up by English 
singers. But Taneiev and Tcherepnin are 
little more than names to us. There should 
therefore be an eager demand for the new 
album of 12 Russian songs made by Decca 
for Rimington Van Wyck, which contains 
five of the less known songs of Tchaikovsky, 
two of Rachmaninov’s most familiar 
songs (“ The Lilacs” and “ How lovely 
here”), four of Taneiev’s songs, and one 
each by Tcherepnin and Cui, to represent 
among the Muscovites the St. Petersburg 
school. 

Oddly enough Tcherepnin’s “I long 
to kiss you”? and Cui’s idyllic “ The 
Statue’ are nearer to German Lieder 
and have that immediacy of appeal that 
might make them popular. ‘Taneiev’s 


four songs are varied in manner, but as 
compared with Tchaikovsky’s melancholy 
are generally serene in mood. The latter’s 
** Was I not like a tender blade of grass?” 
is the only strophic song in the bunch and 
is a happy instance of the elaborated folk- 
song style. 

Apart from the great interest of this 
selection the records are outstanding as 
performances and as recordings. Mme. 
Oda Slobodskaya is chiefly known as a 
dramatic soprano with a voice of great 
range and power, but her control and 
appreciation of style gives us in these 
lyrics singing of the utmost refinement and 
charm and she is accompanied with 
equal discernment by Mr. Ivor Newton. 
The album which contains a leaflet of 
literal translations of the poems, is 
therefore a veritable treasure for the 
connoisseur. 





A.R. says in THE GRAMOPHONE : 


‘these records are 


even more beautiful than I at first thought.’ 


These records are even more beautiful 
than I at first thought they were. Oppor- 
tunity for repetition, usually lacking to the 
harassed reviewer, has kept on disclosing 
new beauties in songs and singing. 

I know no Russian, but I can hear how 
meaningful Madame Slobodskaya makes 
each word, how filled with significant tone 
every note is. Such a glorious voice as this 
would make a poem of an income-tax 
form. And so when it is given such 
lovely songs to sing our delight is rare 
and lasting. 

It is not only a glorious voice. Many 
have had that and fallen by the wayside. 
It is used, this voice, with a perfection of 
technique that stands out like a beacon of 
light in the wellnigh total darkness. To 
this grand artist florid passages—as in the 
two Tchaikovsky songs ‘‘Had I but 
Kriown ” and “ Was I not once Like a 
Tender Blade of Grass ’’ came as easily as 
the finely-spun Jegato or the generous flow 


of tone she uses in other songs. She can 
use a delicious parlando or a delicate touch 
on a curving phrase of melody, and she 
can use superbly to a big dramatic climax 
or confidently tackle a sudden precipitous 
note such as occurs in Rachmaninov’s 
* How Fair this Spot.” There is, in fact, 
the perfect technical control and the wide 
range of expression and colour to endow 
these songs with intense life and bring 
before us all the beauty in them. It is, I 
feel, invidious to pick and choose among 
the songs, but surely the four by Tchaikov- 
sky will come to many as a revelation. 
They are all tragic songs, songs of love that 
cannot find its true path and, perhaps, 
autobiographical. People who glibly 
accuse Tchaikovsky of wearing his heart 
on his sleeve should be silenced by the 
bitter anguish that cries out in this music. 
There is indeed matter here for tears. 
There is a Brahmsian nobility of phrase 
in the fine Taneiev songs, two of which, 


“My Heart is Throbbing” and “Dreams” 
give us the contrast of quicker pace than 
most of the other songs. Cui’s little gem 
of a song “The Statue” we have already 
had on a record by Povla Frisch, but it is 
most welcome again here, as are the well 
known Rachmaninov songs. One of the 
most appealing things in Russian art, 
whether of the theatre or the concert hall, 
is its intensity. If only we could take life 
and music, as seriously as this instead of 
remaining in both something -of the 
amateur. To feel so strongly gives strength 
and purpose to art: and in spite of all the 
nostalgia, the yearning, in these songs— 
which sometimes moves one to tears—one 
rises from them with an immense sense of 
satisfaction and gratitude. One has been 
present at a major artistic event. 

Ivor Newton’s part in this most notable 
enterprise deserves warm praise. It must 
have been a hard task to attempt to match 
the artistry of the singer. 





‘Note by FRED SMITH. What can I add to these generous tributes? Nothing, I feel, except that the 
Album of four 12” records, with English translations, costs 39/6; and that supplies are limited. Please 
send orders to RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK Ltd., 42-43, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2. 
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and third sides, greater and more telling 
simplicity of melodic line. Perhaps, on the 
last side, he tends, after his wont, to draw 
his melodic wire too thin for the strain of 
the movement. This is the kind of move- 
ment that might easily grow on many. 
The finale (three sides) is not my cup of 
tea ; maybe it 1s yours. I am all for high 
spirits and vim, but anybody who is 
satisfied with the operatic-attack at aquarter- 
inch in should, I respectfully suggest, think 
again: be his name Shostakovitch, or 


Smith, Brown, or Jones. The quieter inter- - 


lude on the second side does not shape so 
well as many of the composer’s melodies ; 
he seems to be working too hard all the time; 
and at times I find myself thinking of 
improvising days at the organ. The spirit- 
searching near the end of the side has its 
own curious impressiveness, though. It is 
rather a pity that the weaker ideas are not 
done with before side 3, the last, is reached. 
Here we are reminded too much of the 
procedure of former “ triumph-endings ” 
by composers who brought the thing off 
more convincingly. Not, I think, a very 
good movement. Without knowing the 
score, I should say this is a first-class 
recording of a work that has lots of interest. 


Boston “Pops” Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
Lagoon Waltz (J. Strauss), H.M.V. 
Bg286 (10in., 4s. 8d.) 

The only thing I know about this is that 
it is the composer’s Op. 411. It was 
issued in a Victor album with three others, 
in June, 1940. It seems to be one of the 
type that does not need much rubato, and 
so the familiar Boston treatment, straight- 
forward and genial, suits it well. The 
firm, brisk spirit is likeable, as is the well- 
bodied, not too violent tone. The music 
is not specially notable: one of the themes 
reminds me of Bizet, and another seems to 
be from a song. An easy-to-hear sample, 
recorded with just the gay resilience that is 
wanted, plenty of vim, clear-cut ring, and 
an extra bit of brilliance in a ff. 


Hallé Orchestra (Sargent). Overture 
to Aristophanes’ “The Wasps ” 
(Vaughan Williams). Columbia DX 1088 
(12 in., 5s. gd.) 

Sir Henry did this six years ago, for 
Decca. The present recording is very 
enjoyable: firm, not harsh, sufficiently 
resonant ; and the treatment is frank, 
balanced and sure, without too much of 
that bustle which can spoil music of so 
light a type. The overture, with incidental 
pieces, was written in 1909, the play in 
422 B.c. Vaughan Williams bridges part 
of the gap with folk-tunes, or themes 
similarly built : modal, of course. There are 
three main ones, taken from those he used 
for the choruses in the play. The wasps 
buzz, and the three ditties (‘‘ the old songs 
of Phrynicus, mentioned in the play ”’) are 
expounded ; the first two crisp, dashing 
themes, and the third a slower one, which 

“ may be that for the scene in which Philo- 
cleon and his son are reconciled. They got 
across over their attitude to Cleon, the 

Athenian demagogue who died in the year 

the play was produced. Aristophanes 
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perhaps figures himself in the son, who hated 
Cleon, and parabled his hard dealing with 
a general, in making Philocleon (lover of 
Cleon) try a dog for the theft of a cheese. 
The composer did not attempt to mould 
his music on any of the dozen or so short 
fragments of Greek music which are all 
we have from that world ; but his use of 
the modes—it would not be a V.W. piece 
without them —has on this occasion a 
particular relevance, if one likes to think 
of ancient Athenians a’ not so very different 
from not-so-ancient Britons. A bit at the 
end of side 1 and the start of side 2 reminds 
us of V.W.’s interest in Ravel, with whom 
about this time he studied for a short 
period. One or two other habits of his 
mind, such as the songs and the London 
Symphony show, may be traced in this work. 
The middle of side 2 has a capital little 
blaze, and later he combines two of the 
themes neatly. The spirit is light—in the 


way that used to be familiar in University 


Greek play productions; while the Athenian 
skit might be found, perchance, to have a 
present application, too. The music is also 
a pleasant reminder that V.W., who is 
seventy next month, has always kept alight 
a gallant and cheerful spirit, even when he 
became the Doyen of British Composers, 
O.M., and so forth. This capital light 
disc may be regarded as a salute to the 
septuagenarian lover of freedom and the 
folk. Long may he enjoy hearing it. 
. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


The Philharmonia String Quartet. 

et in D minor, No. 14. 

“Death and The Maiden.” 

(Schubert) Columbia DX1089-92 (12 

ins., 23s.) Auto DX8181-4. Score 
Eulenberg 1s. gd. 

Solomon (piano): Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme of Handel, 
Op. 24. (Brahms). H.M.V. C3301-3. 
(12 ins., 17s. gd.). Auto C7563-5. 

A chain of misfortunes makes it impossible 
for me to do more, this month, than to 
draw the attention of readers to the two 
remarkable issues listed above. A_ hasty 
run through has convinced me that they are 
remarkable on all counts. The perform- 
ances show evidence of the most careful 
thought: so that music which we might 
think we knew well challenges us to a 
very close degree of attention. There are 
some startling things here. For example 
the theme of the slow movement variations 
in the Schubert quartet is played without 
tremolo and the effect conveyed is ghostly 
and bodiless. This is not a stunt, but an 
interpretation consistent with the players’ 
idea of the whole movement. The dramatic 
excitement of the finale surpasses, if my 
memory serves me right, the wonderful 
playing of the same movement by the Busch 
Quartet (see THE GRAMOPHONE, December 
1937). Plainly there is going to be a lot of 
points for discussion in this latest recording. 
As recording it is superb. The same may 
be said of Solomon’s amazing playing of the 
Handel-Brahms Variations. As virtuoso- 
playing it is breath-taking, it is also 
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splendid pianism and the interpretation is 
that of a profoundly musical mind. The 
Fugue on the last side carries such a weight 
of tone that fibre needles may be endangered. 
At present I have no means of checking up 
on this. 

Here, then, are two really exciting 
experiences and those who have scores with 
which to follow the music will reap the 
greater reward. Next month I hope to 
speak in some detail of the two issues. 

A.R. 


Kathleen Long (piano): Toccata in A 
(Paradies) ; Siciliano—16th Cen- 
tury Lute Air (Anon. arr. Respighi), 
Decca M517 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 


Pietro Domenico Paradies (1710-1792) 
was a harpsichord player teacher and com- 
poser who lived for some years in London. 
His output was considerable and much of it 
still remains in manuscript form in the 
Fitzwilliam Collection at Cambridge. He 
is chiefly known to-day by what Scholes 
calls ‘‘a certain very sparkling Toccata. 
Kathleen Long certainly preserves the 
sparkle in one of the neatest and nimblest 
pieces of fingering I have heard for a long 
time, and keeps the rather dry harpsichord 
flavour to a remarkable degree The Toccata 
has some resemblance to ‘““The Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” and ripples along in the 
happiest manner. The Lute Air is also very 
enjoyable, and again Miss Long manages 
to suggest the character of the original 
instrument. The record is gracious to the 
ear, which is an improvement in times when 
many fine technicians tend to play as if the 
piano should be re-named the forte. 


H.D.R. 
SONGS 


Maggie Teyte (soprano) : Gerald Moore 
(piano): Offrande (Reynaldo Hahn) ; 
and L? Heure exquise (Reynaldo Hahn). 
H.M.V. DA18a1, (10 ins., 5s. gd.) 

The range of these songs show to great 
advantage the warmer tones of Miss 
Teyte’s voice, and it is needless to say that 
the performance is as fine as care 
for every detail can ensure. There is, 
however, so great a sense of striving for 
absolute perfection in this type of song that 
the anxiety seems to be recorded also. 


David Lloyd (tenor): Gerald Moore 


(piano): The Vale of Mont-Marie 
(Orlando Morgan); and For You 
Alone (Geehl). Col. DB208g9 (10 in., 
4s. 8d.). 


The first is a very charming and plaintive 
little song, written in a minor key and the 
Folk manner. It tells of a vision of a lost 
love. David Lloyd’s clear tenor is used 
with commendable restraint, and the 
accompaniment has real musicianship. The 
energy conserved, however, seems to have 
been saved to let loose in For You Alone, 
which is sung in a steady crescendo until the 
climax is reached at the end. It 
was a favourite with Caruso, and he used 
to sing it “‘ all out ” in the operatic manner, 
To my mind, most of his successors (Mr. 
Lloyd included) have made the same 
mistake. 
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John McCormack (tenor): Gerald 
Moore (piano): One Love for Ever 
(Leslie-Smith); and Say a Little 
Prayer (Gerry Mason). H.M.V. DA 
1820, (10 ins., 5s. gd.) 


Trifling little songs, suitable for encores 
or gaps in radio transmissions when the 
previous item has come out a little short, 
but rather meagre as enduring examples of 
the art of John McCormack. He sings 
them with his usual charm and the words 
are models of distinctness. I was able to 
note down some of the sentiment of Say a 
Little Prayer, which one cannot often do 
from a record. Thus: 

** Say a little prayer for someone, 

Maybe they’ll say one for you— 


Maybe when you’ve said one for your- 
self, 
You’ll say a little prayer for me.” 
Well, I'll do my best ! 


The Montreal Festivals Orchestra 
(conducted by Wilfred Pelletier) with 
Les Disciples de Massenet Choir: 
God Save the King (arr. Elgar); and 
O Canada (Lavallee). H.M.V. Bg290 
(10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

A fine, full rendering of Elgar’s splendid 
arrangement of the National Anthem, sung 
in English. Undoubtedly the best “ pomp- 
tious” version, and it gives one a thrill. 
O Canada has a strong hymnlike melody, 
with a rich accompaniment and lots of 
brass, particularly trumpets. The recording 
is on the harsh side, but the record is enjoy- 
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able, and in the item which is sung in 
French brings back memories of pre-war 
broadcasts from France. The choir of the 
Disciples of Massenet is apparently a large 
one. 


Jan Van der Gucht (tenor): Ivor 
Newton (piano): The Gentle Maiden 
(arr. Arthur Somervell) ; and Mary of 
Argyll (Nelson Jeffreys). Decca M516 
(10 ins., 4s. 8d.). 


The rival charms of these Irish and 
Scottish lovelies are sung pleasantly but 
rather preciously. The gentle one being a 
favourite of mine, I will not quarrel with 
yet another record extolling her, and of the 
two songs, I liked it the better. Ivor New- 
ton’s accompaniments are recorded with 
extraordinary clarity, and for those who 
like melody the record will not disappoint. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) : with orchestra : 
O sole mio (di Capua); and The 
Dove (La Paloma) (Spanish Serenade) 
(Yradier). Parlophone RO20514 (10 
ins., 5s. gd.). 

If Mr. Van der Gucht woos his beloveds 
with honeyed accents, Mr. Tauber seeks his 
with a club in these robust ‘‘ Serenades.” 
They are, of course, two of the most 
recorded of love ditties, and I do not feel 
called upon to go into details. They 
are typical examples of Tauber’s style, but 
rather strenuous. The accompaniments 
are well arranged and the recording is good. 

H.D.R. 





BRITISH MUSIC—RECORDINGS ASKED FOR 
AND RECEIVED 


‘ 


Last year (February, August and December), Mr. 
Griffith invited readers to co-operate with suggestions 
Jor British music recordings, and here summarises the 
results and notes the actual additions to records of 
British music. 


THINK it would be valuable if I analysed 

the requests for recordings of British music 
made by readers of THE GRAMOPHONE. Since 
their replies to my proposals have in many 
cases had to travel to Canada and back, some 
may have been lost, but I take it that all have 
now arrived that ever will. 


The work most in demand is “‘ Gerontius ”— 
rather unfortunately, since a recording at the 
moment is out of the question. Next comes 
Elgar’s Second Symphony, a long work, but 
expressive of the sentiments of so many of us 
to-day. Elgar’s First Symphony comes next, 
with requests for Moeran’s Symphony and any 
Bax symphony equally numerous. Then come 
Vaughan-Williams’ “Sea Symphony” and 
Bliss’ Oboe Quintet, followed by a whole 
galaxy consisting of Bliss’ Colour Symphony, 
Bridge’s Suite—‘‘ The Sea,” Britten’s ‘‘ Les 
Illuminations,” Elgar’s “‘ The Spirit of Eng- 
land,” Ireland’s ‘‘ These Things Shall Be,” 
Violin Sonata in A minor, and London Over- 
ture, and Rubbra’s Third Symphony. 

In all, about one hundred works have been 
requested, and the list naturally does not 
include the requests of the many correspondents 
who ask vaguely for the three B’s (Bliss, Bax 
and Bridge). 

So much for the requests. After almost a 
year’s nagging, it is time to sum up the progress 
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actually made in the recording of these works. 
The following list may surprise some of you 
readers who still tell me to “ do something,” 

but all these works have been recorded in the 
last year: H.M.V.—Walton’s Violin Concerto, 
a Delius record, and the ‘‘ Shropshire Lad ” ; 
Columbia — Moeran’s __ Trio, “* Scapino,” 
Ireland’s Piano Concerto, ‘‘ Comus,” and the 
ubiquitous ‘“‘ Warsaw” Concerto; Decca— 
Bax’s First Quartet, Byrd’s Mass, ‘‘ Shropshire 
Lad,” Song Cycle, and—not yet released— 
Bax’s Third and Bliss’ only Quartets. This is 
far more than we ever received in peace time, 
and it augurs well if such a proportion of the 
companies’ limited output can keep them alive. 


Finally, there are three important points 
which recur time and again in the letters of my 
correspondents. 


First, since the B.B.C. broadcast Rubbra’s 
Third Symphony in February, a number of 
correspondents have written to me again asking 
to include this work in their suggestions. Their 
demand is in every case strikingly urgent. I do 
suggest to H.M.V. that they note the reception 
given to the Fourth Symphony at the Proms., 
and if it is unusually spontaneous, then record 
the work while the memory of its first per- 
formance is still vivid. 


Secondly, despite the number of his works 
already recorded, Elgar’s name appears more 
frequently in the lists than any other com- 
poser’s. It is well to remember this at a time 
when H.M.V. have withdrawn the Quartet 
*‘ Froissart”’ and “In the South” (perhaps 
the. loveliest musical work I have ever met). 
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The loss of the composer’s performances of 
these two ventures is to be deplored, but even 
Tue GRAMOPHONE did not comment on them, 
so keen was it in bewailing the departure from 
the lists of countless recordings of prima 
donnas. There may be sentimental associations 
for some in these records, but the good women 
are mostly unknown to your younger readers, 
and their pre-electric shrieks do seem to be a 
waste of time to many of us. _ 


These last sentences may seem blasphemous 
to many readers, and I apologise. But I do not 
retract. For the whole argument arises from a 
point which my letters can prove. Your younger 
readers are interested more in the music than 
the performer. I for one shall not be sorry to 
see the days of ‘‘H-D, H-T (or any other 
impressario) presents Fz K-r” (or any other 
virtuoso) with a programme which for some 
reason usually consists of third-rate music, turn 
into the same impresario presenting the music 
of the Three B’s (of any century). Maybe this 
tendency to follow composers and not “ artists ”’ 
is yet one more thing for which we are indebted 
to Sir Henry Wood, whose Prom. nights 
dedicated to one composer are so established a 
part of our musical education. 


Lastly, nearly all my correspondents make 
mention of the Decca Company and of their 
great work for contemporary British music. 
That this work has not been interrupted by the 
war is yet another tribute to them. May they 
take this short mention as a token of the esteem 
in which so many hold them. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Greatness in Music. By Alfred Einstein. 


(Oxford Press, 15s.). 


A fascinating subject, treated with wide 
scholarship, humanity and modesty by a fine 
musicologist, now in America. Besides analysing 
the conditions in which greatness can thrive 
(much depends in being born at the right time), 
the author gives some of the best broad studies 
I know of the nature and art of the great 
composers. If there may be a few doubters—as 
when, for example, Chopin is named among 
the “undisputed great”’—there should be 
many converts to a more philosophical under- 
standing and assessment of composers great and 
small. Our life in music must constantly set us 
making distinctions. Here is a much-needed 
guide thereto, in which enthusiasm is capitally 
shaped by critical wisdom. One wants to quote 
pages: about the necessity of an artist’s 
resisting the world ; about music’s being, not 
so much an expression, as a counter-expression of 
the “ spirit of the times ’—how, for example, it 
was a purification in the bloody-minded 16th 
century ; about the dualism in many great 
men (in Mozart, but not in Bach) ; about the 
need to try to see and hear music in the terms 
of its day: in his day, Mozart was a revolu- 
tionary ; and about a score of other things 
vitally necessary for all of us to ponder, what- 
ever our age or experience. 


The great man is never dissociated from the 
past, but always related to it—effectively, 
powerfully, in “an art of living memories.” 
Greatness is not originality ; but a great man 
may become original. What of to-day? Dr. 
Einstein cannot prophesy. He is just hopeful, 
seeing history as a whole. Most composers 
seem to be against their time, with a vengeance, 
ever since Mahler, the truly representative man 
(as the author thinks) of the time between 
Wagner and the modernists. The forms of art 
are not alive now, as they used to be when men 
did not try to ignore the past. We want music 
brought to life again as a language to be 
“understood by all—at least, by those who 
have the power to understand.” 

W.R.A. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Buen Steven (Weistein, Herrick) (V and 
trumpet solo by Billie Rogers) (Am. 
Decca C93769) 
The Lamplighter’s Serenade (Carmichael, 
Webster) (V by Woody Herman) 
(Am. Decca 70250) (Recorded June 
28th, 1942) 
(Brunswick 03342—4s. 8d.) 
93769—Herman (cl) with Sam Rubinwitch, James 
Harvath (altos); Herbert Haymer, Saxie Mansfield 
(tens); Ray Linn, Steady Nelson, George Seaberg 
(tpts); Jerry Rosa, Vic Hamann, Neil Read \imbs) ; 
Tom Lineham \/) ; Harry White ,z); Walter Yoder 
(6);, Frank Carlson (ds); with Billie Rogers (/pt 
soloist, vocalist). Recorded November 13, 1941. 


I am told that the release of Even Steven is 


due to an accident. Something went wrong 
with the originally chosen coupling for Lamp- 
lighter’s Serenade. 

Well, it’s just as well that accidents can 
happen. If this one had not we should probably 
have been treated to another slush ditty like 
the Hoagy Carmichael Serenade on the obverse. 

Also—and very much more to the point—we 
should have been denied this introduction to 
Billie Rogers. 

According to the label one Billy Rogers is 
responsible for the vocal chorus and trumpet 
solo. As there is a vocal chorus by a man most 
people will, of course, think that Billy Rogers 
is just another mere male. 

Actually, however, he, or rather she, is a 
girl. She is one of Woody Herman’s two new 
female sensations (the other is vocalist Caroline 
Gray). 

On their publicity sheet, American Decca 
(whose recording this is) spell her name 
(presumably) correctly, Billie. But on their 
label copy they spelt it Billy, which may account 
for the fact that Brunswick over here were 
quite oblivious to her true sex until I told them 
and have failed to make any mention of her 
in their publicity matter, thereby as usual 
missing the boat. 

And what a miss ! 

Young Billie is good enough as a chirpette 
as you can learn from the second of the two 
vocals. But as a trumpet player she is a peach. 

It is not merely that she plays so like a man 
that it is silly. She has a tone and style that are 
not unlike Roy Eldridge’s, and would not 
disgrace this famous coloured virtuoso either. 

For the rest the record is good Woody 
Herman swinging and bright song. The way 
the brass flair and triple tongue at the start is 
right in the groove. 

But the side gets its four stars—and you 
should get it—mainly because it is the first 
record to prove that it is possible for a girl 
to swing on a trumpet as convincingly as almost 
any man. 

The other side is just ‘‘ commercial ’’—hence 
no stars. 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*** My Wish (Carlisle, Bradley) (V by Rubel 
Blakely) (Am. Decca 70102) (Decem- 
ber 23rd, 1941) 
*** Southern Echoes (Johnson) (V by Lionel 
Hampton) (Am. Decca 70101) (Decem- 
ber 23rd, 1941) 
(Brunswick 03341—4s. 8d.) 

Other records you may have come across 
labelled as by Lionel Hampton. and his 
Orchestra have all been by pick-up bands. 
These are the first sides, I think I am right in 
saying, we have had from the vibraphone 
virtuoso since he launched a full-time “regular” 
band of his own. 

To say that the launching was a success is 
almost to understate the case. This must be one 
of the most polished and easy riding coloured 
bands there has ever been, and if the records 
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suggest that it has attempted to steer a middle 
course between popular and fan appeal, at 
least it can be said that it did not fall between 
the two stools. 

My Wish is just an everyday sort of sentimental 
song, but one of the better ones. I like this 
tuneful little melody. 

I like also the treatment—slow, simple and 
unaffected, but with the character that comes 
from un-jumbled, well contrasted tone colours, 
and feeling, but tasteful, playing. 

Except for a few chords in the accompaniment 
to the restrained but eloquent trumpet solo in 
the first chorus, the maestro’s vibraphone is 
heard only in the first twelve of the sixteen bars 
of the last chorus. Perhaps not quite so 
imaginative or exciting as some of his solos, but 
still vibraphone music as only Hampton can 
produce it, and made none the less the high-spot 
of the side by the very nice accompaniment. 

Southern Echoes is faster and rather busier— 
a swing number in most senses of the word. 


JAZZ 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 

















And there’s no vibraphone. All we hear from 
Mr. H. is a vocal chorus that is more con- 
spicuous for style than a voice worth calling one. 

Nevertheless, the side is not without its 
attractions. The trombone and trumpet solos 
are good (I’m not so sure about the tenor), and 
all round the band, with its growling brass and 
smooth, stylish sax team, speaks this language 
of jazz with an understanding and fluency that 
cannot be denied. 


DECCA 


“Melody Maker” Competition Band— 
Directed by George Chisholm 
***#%* Red Duster Rag (Chisholm, arr. Chisholm) 
(Eng. Decca DR6847) 
“Melody Maker” Competition Band— 
Directed by Ambrose 
****7T Don’t Want To Walk Without You (Loesser, 
Styne, arr. Stanley Black) (V by Anne 
Shelton) (Eng. Decca DR6846) 
(Decca F8176—3s. 73d.) 


Red Duster—Harry Hayes (alto); George Evans 
(deputising for Freddy Gardner and playing 2nd alto 
part on ten); Aubrey Franks, Reg Dare (tens) ; 
Harry Parry (solo cl); Dave Wilkins, Kenny Baker, 
Tommy McQuater (‘pis) ; George Chisholm, Woolf 
Phillips (tmbs); George Shearing (p); Joe Deniz 
(g); Tom Bromley (>); Jock Cummings (ds). 

I Don’t Want to Walk—Harry Hayes, Joe Crossman 
(altos); George Evans, Aubrey Franks (tens) ; 
Kenny Baker (deputising for Max Goldberg), Dave 
Wilkins, Tommy McQuater (‘pis); Ted Heath, 
George Chisholm (imbs); Stanley Black (p); Ivor 
— (g); Tom Bromley (+) ; Maurice Burman 


is). 
Both recorded May 31, 1942. 


Anyone who buys this disc will be helping 
one of the most deserving of all charities, for 
all the royalties on it go to the Merchant Navy 
Comforts Fund. 

There are, however, many other good reasons 
why you should get it before it is sold out. 

If you could have the unrestricted pick of all 
the finest musicians to make up the best possible 
British swing and ‘‘ commercial ”’ bands, and 
select your own leaders for them, who would 
you choose? 

The readers of our contemporary, the 
“Melody Maker,” chose the above. 
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Now it doesn’t follow that the most popular 
big-time soloists will necessarily make the finest 
band, but in these two cases they seem to have 
come near enough to doing so. 

The swing band’s contribution is Red Duster 
Rag. Written by George Chisholm who, in 
addition to being our greatest jazz trombonist, 
is also well known as an outstanding arranger, 
it is so-called because the Red Duster is, of 
course, the flag of the Merchant Navy. 

As regard performance, most of the side is 
devoted to solos. It is no exaggeration to say 
that they are excellent. There is little, if any, 
of the “ English accent’? which is so obvious 
in so many English swing recordings. Most of 
the boys play like Americans, and good ones at 
that. Also they are well accompanied. 

In fact, taken all round, the band as a whole 
plays with a bite and understanding that are a 
real treat, and the worst thing one can say 
about the side is that some of the ensemble 
parts are perhaps rather more in the nature of 
swing than jazz than some of the more exacting 
fans would prefer. 

The coupling is meant to be a “commercial” 
performance, and as far as its likelihood to 
appeal to the ordinary listener goes, it un- 
doubtedly is. But it is far too good to be saddled 
with such a double-edged description as 
“ commercial.” In fact it is so good that I am 
breaking my self-imposed rule to give stars to 
records only on their aspects as jazz, and 
awarding it four. 

In the first place I Don’t Want To Walk 
Without You always was an attractive enough 
number, and Stanley Black’s straightforward 
workmanlike arrangement has done nothing to 
destroy its appeal. 

Possibly the saxes, playing with fine tone, 
style and incisiveness, are the outstanding 
feature ; but that says nothing against the grand 
rhythm section which punches out with a most 
exhilarating lift, or the brass with their keen 
bite and well-nigh perfect sense of interpreta- 
tion. Also Anne Shelton sings one of the best 
vocals she has ever put on a record. 

But the success of the performance lies in the 
general effect more than in the work of any 
individual or even team. 

This is one of those records which maintain 
a solid, unbroken front. There are no tricks or 
stunts to break the even flow any more than 
there are any loose ends or ragged edges to 
mar the enjoyment. ' 

In its bold, easy manner, it goes on its 
robustly melodious way from first to last bar, 
and it is only when one stops to consider it in 
more meticulous detail that one realises that 
its effectiveness is, after all, due basically to a 
standard of individual enthusiasm and musician- 
ship all too seldom found in even the better 
home-produced “ popular” dance recordings. 

Also this side is rather better recorded than 
Red Duster. Everything is just as full and rich 
and rather cleaner. 


H.M.V. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***Star Dust (Parish, Carmichael) 
Victor OA055097) 
**** Georgia On My Mind (Carmichael) (Am. 
Victor OA062768) (March 2oth, 1941) 
(H.M.V. Bg288—4s. 8d.) 
055097—Shaw (cl) with Al Robinson, Harry Plumb, 
Charles Bassey, Jerry Jerome (reeds); George Wendt, 
J. Cathcart, Bill Butterfield (‘pts); Jack Jenney, 
Vernon Brown (tmbs); T. Boardman, T. Klarges, 
B. Brower, B. Morrow, A. Beller, E. Lamas (v/ns) ; 
A. Harshman, K. Collins (violas) ; F.Goerner (’ce/) ; 
John Guarnieri (p); A. Hendrickson (g); Jud de 
Naut (+) ; Nick Fatool (ds). Recorded October 7, 1940. 

Star Dust is more of Shaw playing what is 
basically the type of music that usually gets 
home mainly on a simple tunefulness obtained 
through an almost sensational standard of 


(Am. 
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musicianship bestowed on skilful, but for the 
most part purely melodic, arrangements. 

But it has a little extra something which 
lifts it out of the rut of the “ popular concert ” 
music which so riles the true jazz enthusiast, toa 
level which, if it is not jazz in the most exacting 
sense of the word, is at least not only far above 
average as music, but acceptable enough as jazz. 

That little extra something is a noticeable 
flavouring not merely of rhythm, but also of the 
jazz character. 

The record may adhere almost compromis- 
ingly closely to the melody in almost every part 
(including Shaw’s chorus) except Jack Jenney’s 
solo; the strings may be used for “* sweet” 
backgrounds ; the main aim may be “ com- 
mercial ”’ tunefulness. But this is still a record 
which should appeal almost as strongly to the 
true jazz lover as to the more “ ordinary” 
listener, and none the less so because everything 
is carried out with true elegance. 

Georgia On Mind is equally outstanding as 
music and even more attractive as jazz. 

The rhythm section drives with a bite that 
gives the whole side a most healthy lift. 

But it is by no means the rhythm section alone 
which gives this side the swing it very definitely 
has. The solos by Shaw and (probably: I 
cannot say for certain because I have not been 
able to verify the personnel) Jerry Jerome and 
Bill Butterfield are played as only real jazz 
musicians could play them; and the brass 
team plays in a way that is not only jazz, but 
jazz in the best and fullest senses of the word. 

Add to this an arrangement which is not 
only fascinatingly tuneful, but which allows 


plenty of scope for speaking in the jazz language, 


and you will realise that this is one of the 
grandest records Artie Shaw has ever turned 
out, no matter from which way one looks at it. 


John Kirby and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 


***Buoler’s Dilemma (Singer) (Am. Victor 
OA066896) 

***Close Shave (Shavers, Kirby) (Am. Victor 
OA066895) 


(H.M.V. Bo289—4s. 8d.) 


Kirby (5) with ‘* Buster ’’ Bailey (ci); Russell 
Procope (alto); Charles Shavers (tpt); Billy Kyle 
(p); O’Neil Spencer (ds). July 29, 1941. 

As far as performance goes both these sides 
run on much the same lines as all others by this 
group. 

There is the usual slick, agile playing of 
music which, while mostly extemporised, often 
suggests a certain amount of careful forethought 
if only because of the neat, precise way in which 
the three “front-line” instruments work 
together when functioning as an ensemble. But 
I have for some time felt that all round this 
little band is rather too smart. Jazz, even when 
it is on the right lines, can so easily get that 
way, and it often seems to here. 

Especially does it seem to in Bugler’s Dilemma, 
if only because of the composition. This is 
Raymond Scott’s Toy Trumpet all over again, 
but now it hasn’t even the appeal of originality. 

However, no one can say that this band does 
not swing in the generally accepted sense of the 
word, and there are moments when the in-’ 
dividual players rise to heights considerably 
above that of the music as a whole. 


PARLOPHONE 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**#*** Ol Man River (Hammerstein II, Kern) 
(V by Dick Haymes) (Am. Columbia 
CO29543) 
*** Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen (Trad., 
arr. Dave Matthews) (Am. Columbia 


CO30997) 
(Parlophone R2850—4s. 8d.) 


29543— James (tpt) with Vido Musso, Claude 
Lakey, Chuck Gentry, J Mezey (reeds) ; 
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Claude Bowen, Al Stearns, Dominick ‘‘ Nick ’’ 
Buona (pts); Dalton Rizzotto, Hoyt Bohannon, 
Harry Rodgers (imbs); Al Lerner (p); Ben Heller 
(g); Thurman Teague (5); Michael ‘* Micky ’’ 
Scrima (ds). Approx. March, 1941. 


30997—-James (tpt) with Lakey, Clinton Davis, Sam 
Morowitz, Dave Matthews (reeds) ; Bowen, Stearns, 
Buona (tfis); Rizzotto, Bohannon, Rodgers (tmbs) ; 
Leo Zorn, Alex Pevsner, Sindel Kopp (v/ns); Bill 
Spears (vicla); Elias Friede (’cel); Lerner (p); 
Heller (zg); Teague (b); Scrima (ds). Approx. 
July, 1941. 

Some things are unbelievable. 

One is that any musician could go to such 
extremes of gallery-fetching vulgarity and real 
jazz artistry as Harry James not only can but 
does. 

Last month we found him desecrating an 
almost phenomenal “ legitimate’? technique 
by using it for no more than a nauseatingly 
exhibitionistic rending (and that’s not a mis- 
print for rendering) of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Flight of the Bumble Bee. 

Now, here he is playing, in Ol’ Man River, 
the most exquisite jazz—the sort of music one 
may have dreamt about, but has seldom heard, 
even from the great Louis in his greatest 
moment. 

James opens the side with about fifty-four 
bars of ad lib trumpet extemporisation 
accompanied only by drums. 

For those who may not know the derivations 
of jazz I suppose I ought to explain that the 
idiom of this is based on the invocations of the 
negro preachers at the early revivalist meetings. 
It has been copied and caricatured by trumpet 
players many times. But this is something more 
than copy or caricature. It is, one might say, 
an artistic conception in the jazz language 
inspired by it. And the tone technique, and 
above all ease, with which Mr. James carries 
it all out is equalled only by the understand- 
ing, fluency and taste with which he can, 
and for a change here does, speak this language 
of jazz. 

This declamation leads into the melody 
proper of the song, continued by James (now 
accompanied by the full band) playing with the 
same taste and understanding and again the 
ease which comes only when a musician has the 
technique to reproduce perfectly every little 
minute subtlety he feels without even having to 
think of his instrument. 

Now comes the vocal refrain, and here again 
is another sensation. 

Dick Haymes is one of those rareties who 
not only have a voice and know how to sing, 


but whose understanding of the jazz metaphor. 


is as convincing as their usage of it is fas- 
cinatingly original. And if Mr. Haymes needed 
anything to show him at his best he gets it in 
the accompaniment. The incisive brass com- 
ments are one of the bigger thrills in a side 
which is just a mass of thrills. 

And even ail this isn’t by any means all. 

Whoever thought out the treatment of this 
song hit on an idea which is as novel as it is 
entrancing. : 

The tempo is “ doubled,” resulting in the 
performance being played at about eighty- 
three bars to the minute. You may realise how 
fast this is when I tell you that it is just about 
twice the speed of an ordinary slow-to- 
medium jig tempo fox-trot. 

But is the performance a tear-up? 

Not a bit of it. Only for occasional “effects” 
does the band ever raise its voice, and what is 
more, everything has the smooth decorum that 
comes from quiet relaxation. 

Yet does this record swing? I’ll say it does, 
and as few others ever have. 

After such a performance almost anything 
would inevitably be an anti-climax, and it 
says much for Nobody Knows that it doesn’t 
come out too badly even when compared with 
the incomparable Ol’ Man River. 
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It may be that James’s trumpet is not so 
perfect either for what he does on it or the way 
he does it ; but it is still good by most standards. 
It may be, too, that the band is not always so 
devastatingly clean and easy ; but it still plays 
as only a fine band could play. 

Moreover, this is a quite intriguing 
treatment of this spiritual. The arranger has 
made good jazz of it without destroying its 
character, or at any rate its character as the 
coloured folk who created it will see it, and 
none the less so by the original and tuneful 
introduction he has conceived and the passage 
where the ensemble chants comments on Harry 
James’s trumpet expostulations. 


Will Bradley’s Six Texas Hot Dogs (Am.) 
**** Basin Street Boogie (McKinley, Bradley) 
(V by Ray McKinley) (Am. Columbia 
CO30953) (July 25th, 1941) 
Ray McKinley Quartet (Am.) 
**** Tea for Two (Caesar, Youmans) (Am. 
Columbia CO29525) (Approx. March, 
1941) 
a R2849—4s. 8d.) 
30953—Bradley (imb) with Mahlon Clark (c/); Lee 
Castaldo (tpt) ; Billy Baxted (p) ; Felix Giobbe (5) ; 
Ray McKinley (ds). 

29525—McKinley (ds) with ‘** Peanuts ’’ Hucko 
(ten); Freddy Slack (p); ‘* Doc ’’ Goldberg (5). 

The reason why these two seemingly un- 
related combinations are coupled on this disc 
will be apparent if you will kindly glance at 
the above “ personnels.” Both titles feature 
Ray McKinley, famous American ex-Jimmy 
Dorsey drummer. 

Just how sensational a drummer McKinley 
is you can hear from his solo in Tea for Two. 
As a rule I detest drum solos. They are usually 
no more than just noisy displays of technique 
for technique’s sake. This one is anything but. 
Its one purpose is rhythm, and what a drummer 
can do all by himself in the way of jazz rhythm 
is something even the most experienced record 
enthusiasts are not likely to know until they 
hear this performance. 

But that’s by no means all there is to be said 
for this side. 

There is imagination in the tone colours and 


- the variety produced from a mixture of boogie 


woogie and ordinary fox-trot rhythms just as 
there is elegance in the novel and quite 
immaculate way almost everything has been 
conceived and is carried out. 

The celeste at the end over the bowed bass 
and sax organ harmony is as delightful as music 
as it is attractive as jazz, and none the less so 
because of the way Freddy Slack, who also 
takes a neat and tasteful piano solo, leads 
himself in. 

In fact, about the only criticisable spots in the 
side are some of “ Peanuts”? Huckoo’s bars. 
Here is a curious mixture. Most of his phrases 
are brilliant, but some are rather surprisingly 
weak. 

But even the weaker moments are strength- 
ened by the McKinley drums which never fail 
to swing. 

Though: less unusual in conception, Basin 
Street Boogie is equally good in its ways. 

It opens with a lovely slow passage, in which 
Castaldo’s swell trumpet is prominent, which 
makes you think this is going to be a slow blues 
performance. But in due course Bradley’s 
trombone picks up the tempo and we are 
treated to a sequence of fast solo choruses over 
a boogie woogie accompaniment in which 
Baxted’s piano should be noted. 

Castaldo may not be quite so electrifying in 
his solo as he was in the slow introduction, but 
his and all the other choruses are good, especially 
Bradley’s. 

Also, I think you will like the original 
ending. 
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AND 


Vocal 

Having heard Hutch give the first broadcast 
of This is Worth Fighting For, 1 was more than 
pleased to find it as one side of his latest record. 
This song is destined to become extremely 
popular ‘with its grand melody and haunting 
lyric. I find myself singing phrases at all hours 
of the day. Hutch, as usual, sings beautifully, 
and extracts full value from every note. Backing 
this up is another new one, Where in the World, 
which would by itself have aroused my enthu- 
siasm. Together these make a pair that is 
altogether exceptional. H.M.V. BD1io13. 

From “ Let’s Face It,” Turner Layton 
takes two new Cole Porter tunes to weave a 
grand pattern of song and piano syncopation 
that will delight his many admirers. Ev’rything 
I Love and I Hate You, Darling are the titles, and 
the combination of Cole Porter and Turner 
Layton are something that should not: be 
missed. Columbia FB2838. 

Talking of Layton, One Dozen Roses by 
Carter and Evans, a new pair of songsters, 
reminded me much of Layton and Johnstone, 
even to the piano accompaniment, and these 
two may well fill a vacant place left when the 
famous coloured duettists split up. The reverse 
of this record, Always in My Heart, from the film 
of that title, was less intriguing, but I neverthe- 
less look forward to further discs from this pair. 
Parlophone F1941. 

Dorothy Carless, singing with Eugene Pini 
and His Orchestra, produces a well balanced 
version of Whispering Grass and backs it with a 
similar number, Autumn Nocturne. This young 
lady has a grand voice and puts personality into 
her songs, giving one the impression that she 
really enjoys it. Decca F8168. 3 

other and younger lady with a nice voice 
is Judy Garland, but her titles are a disappoint- 
ment. Stomping at the Savoy and Blues in the 
Night are not your songs, Judy, and even your 
pep can’t put them over really well—could 
anyone else’s ?_ Brunswick 03352. 
de Niesen has just that trace of 
accent that appeals to most, and her setting 
of Lamplighter’s Serenade and Skylark is certainly 
appealing, the former knocking even Bing 
Crosby’s version out of the picture. Brunswick 


03347- 

Just why Bing chose to sing On Behalf of the 
Visiting Firemen as the backing to his disc, I 
don’t know—as a fun number it’s a washout, 
as a song, it’s . . . Brunswick 03350. 

Log Cabin Melody, from Big Bill Campbell 
and his Company, must be included in this 
section, although only partly vocal. It has a 
fine toe-tapping quality, including as it does 
“Wait for the Wagon,” ‘‘ Turkey in the 
Straw,” and other equally famous barn dance 
tunes. Rex 10138. 

Vera Lynn, who has been off the air for so 
long as to qualify for the title ex-sweetheart to 
the Forces, retains all her charm with Someone’s 
Rocking My Dreamboat and One More Kiss, both 
of which she sings most delightfully on Decca 
F8169. 


Light Music 

One of the month’s highlights in this section 
is a recording by Alec Templeton, blind 
pianist and one-time star of Jack Hylton’s Band, 
who plays excerpts from Tchaikovsky Symphony 
No. 6 and Grieg’s Concerto in A minor ; although 
the latter is syncopated towards the end, this 
is far from being a jazzed classic and retains 
much of its original beauty, although surface 
noise rather mars the soft passages. Brunswick 
03351 is well worth hearing. 


DANCE By H.S. 


Rawicz and Landauer always assure their 
success by chosing well-known and favourite 
tunes around which to hang their clever and 
complex syncopated duets. Eric Coates’ 
Knightsbridge and Scene du Bal both fall into this 
category and more than justify the hard work 
put in by this pair. Columbia DB2088. 

This recital of the doings of popular pianists 
would be incomplete without mention of 
Carroll Gibbons, who once again’makes two 
full-length recordings as opposed to his usual 
medleys. Both are very well beloved old jazz 
favourites, Stardust and When Day is Done, and 

rroll revives them with splendid swing whilst 
showing due respect to such honoured melodies. 
Columbia FB2839. 

Finally we have those die-hards of Medley, 
Moreton and Kaye with Tin Pan Alley Medley 
No. 48, swinging through six current hits on 
Parlophone F1942. 





This Month's Choice 


This is Worth Fighting For; Where in the 
World, Hutch (H.M.V. BD1013.) 

Everything I Love; I Hate You, Darling, 
Turner Layton (Columbia FB2838). 

Tchaikovsky's Sixth Symphony ; Concerto in A 
minor, Grieg, A. Templeton (Brunswick 
0335!). 

Knightsbridge ; Scene du bal, Rawicz and 
Landauer (Columbia DB2088). 
There’s a Cowboy Ridin’ Thro. the Sky; The 
Love Nest, Joe Loss (H.M.V. BD5772). 
Night Flight ; Bitin’ the Dust, Eric Winstone 
(Regal MR3651). 

Tell Me, Teacher ;; The Girl Who Broke the 
Sergeant Major’s Heart, R.A.O.C. Blue 
Rockets (H.M.V. BD5769). 











One of the best recordings of Warsaw Concerto 
comes, oddly enough, from Reginald Foort 
with his organ, and one may well pause and 
wonder why none of the Companies has thought 
it worth while to give us a really good piano 
recording of the full work, the only discs to 
date, apart from the dubbed version of the 
sound track, being “‘ Themes from.” To revert 
to the organ recording, although this falls into 
the same category, it has the advantage of being 
well recorded. Two Trumpet Tunes and Air by 
Purcell, which forms the backing, are not 
striking except as examples of organ mimicry 
H.M.V. BDro14. 

Sandy Forges Signatures—Tunes, fortunately, 
for our old friend Macpherson, otherwise I 
am afraid he would be due for a long spell away 
from his console, although one must agree that 
the “ forgeries ” are so good as to almost defy 
detection. Sandy, of course, plays signature 
tunes of other famous organists, and has the 
good grace to announce each in turn. Columbia 
FB2848. 

Pensylvania Polka and Tears in Champagne are 
the titles that appear over the name The Organ, 
The Dance Band and Me, but although Julie 
Dawn and Don Adams sing well, the whole 
affair seemed rather ‘flatter than wartime 
* Bubbly.” Parlophone F1g4o. 

Felix Mendelssohn offers a second helping 
of South Sea Island numbers under the title 
Hawaiian Memories No. 2, and once again 
includes a batch of numbers his band know very 
well. <A well-chosen selection, on Columbia 
FB2840. 


5! 


Humour 


Hold Your Hats On! Toodle-oo-dle-oo, sung by 
Arthur Askey, was written for the Army Unit 
Film ‘ Troopship,” and is a bright, cheery 
little number that might one day rival “ Tip- 
perary ” as a marching song; it proves the 
versatility of Richard (Warsaw Concerto) 
Addinsell, who wrote the melody. Twenty-one 
Shillings a Day—Once a Week, which is Askey’s 
second contribution to the festivities, will, in 
my opinion, find more response in the hearts of 
the men who form the majority of the troop- 
ship’s passengers. H.M.V. BDio15. 

From his newest film George Formby 
presents two more numbers. Talking to the 
Moon About You and Delivering the Morning Milk, 
from ‘‘ Much Too Shy,” show George as both 
sentimentalist and humorist, and he’s very good 


at both. Regal MR3645. 


- Dance Music 


One of the latest dance tunes is recorded this 
month by Joe Loss. There’s a Cowboy Ridin’ 
Thro’ the Sky is not, as I thought on reading the 
title, another “ final round-up” song, but a 
tribute to the many Texans who fly with the 
R.A.F. and ride herd on Huns instead of 
cattle. Coupled with this is The Love Nest, 
another new title with an old theme, but a 
sound one for all that, and Joe Loss makes a 
capital show of both numbers. H.M.V. BD5772. 
This band’s second disc features the now 
popular Pensylvania Polka, and yet one more 
new one, Three Little Sisters—who seem as fickle 
as any—a pleasant pair on H.M.V. BD5771. 

Carroll Gibbons also includes the last- 
named on one of his pressings, an arrangement 
that is outstanding for some brilliant trumpet 
work in the second chorus. Smooth indeed is 
the orchestra’s setting of Where in the World on 
the other side, though I feel that both vocals 
demand a better voice than Carroll possesses 
(Columbia FB2844). The other record from 
the same band couples Everything I Love, the 
new Cole Porter tune, with Always in My Heart, 
both of which have been mentioned already in 
the vocal section (Columbia FB2843). <A 
famous American composer and band leader, 
Raymond Scott, offers two more of his des- 
criptive pieces of music: Caterpillar Creep and 
Symphony Under the Stars have as much to 
recommend them as some of the earlier records 
from this band (Brunswick 03345). Eric 
Winstone has an equally well developed gift 
of musical description. This month his band’s 
contribution is his new number Night Flight, 
which will strengthen his growing reputation, 
and Bitin’ the Dust, which, although not written 
by Winstone, is a fitting companion for the other 
side (Regal MR3651). 

The R.A.O.C. Blue Rockets are taking a 
post-graduate course apparently as the ques- 
tions asked in Tell Me Teacher are not answerable 
by a kindergarten mistress, not.that the ques- 
tions are questionable—oh no, but the answers 
might be difficult. The toughening of the 
British Army is obviously a myth because on 
the other side the Rockets tell us of The Girl 
Who Broke the Sergeant Major’s Heart, and when 
I last fad any contact with them, Senior 
N.C.O.’s hadn’t even got such an organ. 
Both these items are well recorded and add 
lustre to this band’s reputation (H.M.V. 
BD5769). Our other Service band, the R.A.F. 
Dance Orchestra, play Pensylvania Polka and 
Me and My Melinda in fast tempo with hot 
breaks on almost everything in the combination 
(Decca F8166). Jimmy Dorsey also plays the 
latter number and couples with it Jersey Bounce, 
which is appropriately noisy (Brunswick 03348). 

Roy’s is the only dance band to play 
Hold Your Hats On, mentioned in “‘ Humorous ” 
above, and with this he links Darling Daisy on 
Regal MR3652. His second effort brings two 
swing numbers, You Are My Sunshine, usually 
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sung by tearful cowboys, and Two Pairs of 
Shoes, a bright and cheerful little piece, with an 
original theme (Regal MR3653). Nat Gonella 
is another swingster who turns to other spheres 
for his music this time. It’s the old music-hall 
song, Wait Till the Sun Shines, Nellie, in which a 
vocal trio give a personable impression of 
artists in the late “‘ ’nineties.”” The backing to 
this is an old dance number, J’ll Always be in 
Love With You. Nat does his usual Louis 
Armstrong vocal in this (Columbia FB2847). 

Another of the group of swingsters is Joe 
Daniels, who takes as his first title the appro- 
priate Swing Fan and links it up with the old 
favourite Honeysuckle Rose (Parlophone F1939). 
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Ambrose and His Band, in addition to their 
usual recording which includes If You Haven’t 
Got Dreams and Blue Tahitian Moon, on Decca 
F8162, are featured in 1942 Melody Maker 
Competition disc with Ambrose directing the full 
band in I Don’t Want to Walk Without You, 
whilst George Chisholm leads the swing 
section into Red Duster Rag, a title that is very 
significant when one realises that Royalties from 
the sale of these records are to go to the Mer- 
chant Navy Comforts Fund (Decca F8176). 
Billy Cotton’s boys thoroughly enjoy them- 
selves in Twenty-one Shillings a Day—Once a Week, 
and, for that matter, there is no lack of jollity 
in their second item, Sing, Everybody, Sing (Rex 
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10140). Victor Silvester plays as ever with 
perfect dance tempo to bring us The First Waltz 
and Everything I Love, Quick-step, on Columbia 
FB2845, whilst Somebody Cares About You, Quick- 
step, and The Love Nest, slow Fox-trot, are on 
Columbia FB2846. Oscar Rabin knows more 
than a little about good dancing time, and gives 
evidence of this with his version of Sing, Everybody 
Sing and Basin Street Ball, although both have 
vocal choruses (Decca F8164). 

No Geraldo discs are available at the time 
of going to press, but the titles are inviting: 
Three Little Sisters and Jealousy on Parlophone 
F1937). Where in the World and Farewell to 
Dreams, Parlophone F1938. 





READERS’ CHOICE 


Readers are invited to give short lists of their 
Savourite—or of —exceptional—trecords, witk 8 or 10- 
word reasons why they appeal; records without 
reasons mean nothing. Correspondence arising out of 
these selections should be between readers themselves, 
thus creating a new intimacy—and saving our space. 
So we print full names and addresses of writers. 
Letters marked “* Readers’? Choice’? must reach us 
by the 12th of each month. It is understood that 
we do not necessarily endorse views printed here, and 
we reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 


From Mr. H. Carey Jones, 2, Roberts’ 
Terrace, Acrefair, Wrexham, N. Wales. 

H.M.V.—DAr1216. Mi par d’udir ancora 
(Pescatori di Perle); O dolce incanto 
(Manon). Beautiful restrained singing, and 
Gigli’s artistry outstanding. 

Parlo.—R20444. Il mio tesoro ; Dalla sua pace 
(Don Giovanni). Brilliant Mozart—and the 
real Tauber. 

H.M.V.—DA1218. O Isis und Osiris (Zauber- 
flote); Wer ein Liebchen hat gefunden 
(Entfihrung aus dem _ Serail). Kipnis. 
Famous bass arias most charmingly rendered. 
Lovely music and a great voice. 

H.M.V.—E6o1. O Lola, Rosengleich (Cav. 
Rusticana) ; Wie sich die Bilder (Tosca). 

‘Crooks. Both these arias give us Richard 
Crooks at his best. 

Col.—DX1029. Dance of the Hours (La 
Gioconda). Hallé Orchestra. Superb per- 
formance of exhilarating music. A real gem 
for the operatic section. 

H.M.V.—DB1557. Prelude Act 3 (Lohengrin) 
Grand March (Tannhauser). Stock and 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at their 
thrilling best. Excellently recorded. 


From JuLiAn DuFFEE, jr. Mobile, Alabama, 
U.S.A 


Parlo.—R20,269. Nessun dorma; and Non 
piangere, Lit—Turandot (Puccini). Jan 
Kiepura. Vox humana at the zenith of its 
loveliness. 

Decca—CA8,024. Caro Mio Ben (Giordano) ; 
and Ombra mai fu—Xerxes (Handel). 
Heinrich Schlusnus. German Polydor’s 
baritone in his sublimest and most majestic 
interpretation. 

Col.—LX729. Prize Song—Meistersinger ; 
and Lohengrin’s Narrative—Lohengrin 
(Wagner). Charles Kuliman. Naive Wagner, 
surely ; but how magnificently rewarding ! 

Parlo.—E10,901. The Night (Rubinstein) ; and 
Liebestraum (Liszt). Meta Seinemeyer. 
Rich, opulent singing by a soprano so often 
overlooked. 

H.M.V.—DAr1,161.__E il sol dell’ anima— 
Rigoletto (Verdi); and Tornami a dir— 
Don Pasquale (Donizetti). Galli-Curci and 
Schipa. Consummate duets by thrillingly 
eloquent artists. 

H.M.V.—DB3,158. 
Harlequin’s Serenade—Pagliacci 





Vesti la Giubba; and 
(Leon- 


cavallo). Gigli. Vocal virtuosity at its 
dazzling, quintessential best. 
Parlo.—RO20,498. My Moonlight Madonna ; 
and Lover, Come Back to Me. Richard 
Tauber. Trivial music, certainly—but what 


a great singer ! 

Col.—LX622. Pace, Mio Dio—Forza del 
Destino (Verdi) ; and Casta diva—Norma 
(Bellini). Claudia Muzio. Truly a mountain- 
top emotional experience. 

H.M.V.—DQ 102. Quartet—Rigoletto (Verdi) ; 
and Sextet—Lucia di Lammermoor (Doni- 
zetti). Gigli, Galli-Curci, Homer, De Luca, 
etc. Most unlikely will such supreme artists 
ever be assembled together again. 

Parlo.—E11,430. The Lost Chord (Sullivan) ; 
and Holy City (Adams). 
A New Zealander every Englishman should 
know. 


ORCHESTRAL 
From Mr. N. D. SnarrH, 24, Collin Road, 
Kendal, Westmorland. 

Col.—DX538-9. Handel—‘‘ Water Music ” 
L.P.O (Harty) Richest, ripest Handel, 
recorded with all due eclat. First choice for a 
desert island ? 

Col —LX224. Handel—“ Origin of Design ” 


Suite. L.P.O. (Beecham). Comment : See 
above. 

Col.—DX942. Weber, Clarinet Concerto 
(Kell). An out-of-the-way work. Lovely 


tunes and fine interplay of clarinet and 
orchestra. 

Col.—LX784. Beethoven—“ Fidelio” Over- 
ture. L.P.O. (Weingartner). Critics under- 
rate it. Forget them. 8B. in brilliantly 
boisterous style. Big Bertha recording. 

H.M.V.—DB1676. Mozart—“ Les Petits 
Riens ” Ballet music. L.S.O. Short, varied 
movements. “Little | Nothings,”—and 
“little? Mozart. But how enchanting ! 

H.M.V.—C2864-5. Scarlatti—‘‘ Good Hum- 
oured Ladies” Ballet suite. L.P.O. 
(Goossens). Should be in every collection. 


From JuLtAn Durree, Jr., Mobile, Alabama, 
U 


H.M.V.—DB3419-20. Vorspeil and Liebestod— 
Tristan and Isolde (Wagner). Furtwaengler 
and Berlin Philharmonic. Within the 
memory of man, surely there has been no 
greater orchestral performance than this. 

Col.—LX932-3. 1812 Overture (Tchaikovsky). 
Rodzinski and Cleveland Orchestra. Vigor- 
ous, timely, inspiring music. 

H.M.V.—DB1801. Pomp and Circumstance 
No. 1 ; and No. 2 (Elgar). Elgar and B.B.C. 
Symphony. A palpable choice, perhaps, but 
don’t we all like Elgar ? 

Decca—X218-9. Les Preludes (Liszt). Van 
Kempen and Berlin Philharmonic. When 
the cares of the world hang heavy, we 
suggest this. 

H.M.V.—DB3165-7. Romeo and _ Juliet 

Fantasy Overture (Tchaikovsky). Kous- 

sevitzky and Boston Symphony. Dynamic 

action and undying melody magnificently 
combined. 


Oscar Natzke. . 


Parlo.—E11342. Oberon Overture (Weber) - 
Parodi and Eiar Symphony (Turin). Here 
is the real Weber, with all its grand intensity. 

H.M.V.—DB4642. Forza del Destino Overture 
(Verdi). Kabasta and Munich Philharmonic. 
Dazzling work by a virtuoso orchestra. 

Col.—LX869-73. Symphony No. 5 (Tchai- 
kovsky). Beecham and L.P.O. Our favourite 
reading of that symphony with the greatest 
popular appeal. 

Col.—LX747. Fingal’s Cave Overture (Men- 
delssohn). Beecham and L.P.O. A master 
artist paints a wondrous picture for us. 

Col.—LX179. Poet and Peasant Overture 
(Suppe). Mengelberg and Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw. A breathlessly eloquent 
performance of an unimportant work. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 


CuHarRLEs Grecory, 28, Archer Road, 
Redditch, Worcs., offers these book 
suggestions to readers : 

English Music, by W. J. Turner, with 33 illus- 
trations (12 in colour). Apart from no 
mention of German and Bishop, excellent 
and most interesting reading. A bargain at 
4s. 6d. Pub.: W. Collins, London. 

Lotte Lehmann, written by herself. Great 
experiences with artists like E. Schumann, 
R. Mayr, Caruso, Tauber and Jeritza. 
Illustrations excellent. A bargain at 5/-., 
through W. H..Smith and Son. 


Mr. 


It is worth remembering that ‘‘ Gramophones, 
Acoustic and Radio,” is still avoilable, price 
eightpence post free, offering the solution to many 
of the common faults that occur from time to time. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 


Loud and Medium 12 for 2/11 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red <oe es .» 10 for 2/11 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles . 10 for 2/11 


Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 


24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 


Tel.: LIVingstone 2047. 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR— VI 


By P. G. HURST 
(Continued from page 39) 


The sensation made in 1905 by the announce- 
ment that ADELINA PATTI had consented to 
make a number of records for G. & T. was 
somewhat dimmed by the feeling that it had 
come a little late, and by the fact that Melba, 
still in her prime, had been there before her. 
Nevertheless, the interest shown was enormous, 
for Patti had always been Patti, and always 
would be. Unhappily, the unsympathetic 
. trumpets of the “Senior Monarch” machine 
showed no mercy to her high notes, while the 
steel needles made short work of the grooves. 
The pure beauty of the quieter passages more 
than compensated for these sad defects, and 


a ‘* Patti record ’’ was something to treasure. ° 


The experience of collectors of our day, however, 
suggests irresistibly that the wealthy con- 
noisseurs who purchased the bulk of these discs 
treated them with a care amounting to rever- 
ence, for it is a rare thing to-day to come upon 
one in bad condition, and we are now enabled 
to appreciate how well the studio experts had 
done their work, and to enjoy the full compass 
of Patti’s amazingly lovely voice. Especially 
beautiful are the Pur dicesti, the Batti batti, and 
the Si vous n’ avez rien a me dire, though many 
prefer the Serenata of Tosti to any. The Jewel 
Song is a study in what might be termed the 
** ways and means” of a singer whose upper 
register has of necessity become something of a 
problem, but the marvellous lightness and the 
sudden changes of mood are so well executed as 
to command our fervent admiration : while in 
Ah, non credea in the Sonnambula we may learn 
the lesson of what it was that Bellini required 
from his sopranos. 

.In the following year (1906), four of the 
original titles were replaced by re-recordings, 
as follows: Kathleen Mavourneen, La Serenata, 
>Twas Within a Mile, and Home Sweet Home. 
No improvement in the results is noticeable, in 
fact the writer prefers the earlier record of 
Kathleen Mavourneen provided that an unworn 
copy of this highly vulnerable disc is used. La 
Calesera, which exists chiefly as re-pressings from 
a matrix of 1906, is said to have been on sale 
for a few weeks, although even advance trade 
announcements of the period do not mention it. 
Nearly ‘all Patti’s records have retained their 
places in the Company’s catalogue without a 
break till the present day, but the difference in 
the quality of the vocal timbre has deteriorated 
to a startling extent, much of the intimate over- 
tone having vanished completely. 

Little can be said here of ELISA PETRI 
beyond that she was one of the earliest recorders 
for Fonotipia, her first discs dating from 1903. 
It seems that Petri was a light soprano with 
leanings towards Opéra Comique, in which style 
she recorded a number of duets with the versa- 
tile baritone Corradetti, though ripening to the 
music of Desdemona in later recording. 

REGINA PINKERT appeared as Michaela, 
and in more junior roles at Covent Garden in 
1890 and 1891 ; but Fonotipia, who recorded 
none but singers of the first rank, recruited her 
in 1904, by which time a considerable develop- 
ment must have taken place. The voice was 
light and bright, and was heard to advantage 
in the Rigoletto quartet, one of those mighty 
13-inch discs with which Fonotipia startled us. 

GIANNINA RUSS was a lyrico-dramatic 
soprano of very high standing, of whose voice 
and style younger collectors may find a counter- 
part in Elizabeth Rethberg of more recent 
times. Although little known in this country, 
her prestige at the Scala, Milan, was of the 


highest and, according to Bauer, was greater 
than that of her contemporary, Boninsegna. 
Be this as it may, the G. & T. records of Russ 
were black-label, while those of her rival were 
red, but against this it may be pointed out that 
Russ migrated to Fonotipia in 1903, where she 
became one of that Company’s leading sopranos, 
an event which almost certainly prejudiced her 
relations with G. & T. Russ’ G. & T. discs 
may be accounted as unknown here, but the 
Fonotipias have been deservedly admired. As 
will often be found from a study of early 
recordings, the tempi of many well-known 
passages has suffered much change at,the hands 
of more modern conductors, who may some- 
times seek to assert themselves: the tempo of 
Mozart’s Voi che sapete as sung by Russ in 1903 
offers an instructive contrast with that of, say, 
the Glyndebourne Opera, with its tendency to 
hurry through those passages most grateful to 
the singers. So slowly is this air taken by Russ 
that it was slightly cut in order to accommodate 
the 10-inch disc, and thus is’ revealed a 
command of the vocal resources which is as 
remarkable as it is beautiful. 

FRANCES SAVILLE 'came to London in 
1897 with a Viennese and Marchesi reputation, 
singing with success the roles of Juliette, Manon, 
and Violetta, beside that of Inez Mendo in an 
unimportant work of that name. In the 
following season she was restricted to the 
thankless part of Guthrune, and _ thereafter 
London heard her no more. Her records were 
black G. & T., made in Vienna in (according 
to Bauer) 1902-3. 

SOPHIE SEDLMAIR was a Wagnerian 
soprano who also came to London with a 
Viennese recommendation, and appeared with 
much distinction in 1897, singing Isolde and 
the Brunnhilde of Siegfried with Jean de Reszke. 
Among her black label G. & T. records of 
1904 special interest should attach to 044039, 
part of the love duet in Tristan with Erik 
Schmedes, which, besides its musical interest, 
may have been the first recording of this 
moving passage. 

MARCELLA SEMBRICH’S | triumphant 
début in Lucia di Lammermoor at Covent Garden 
in 1880 was one of the highlights of Victorian 
Opera. Preceded by great expectations, the 
young singer more than fulfilled the highest 
hopes, and the event was celebrated by articles 
in the newspapers of two columns in length 
full of the most rapturous praise. We may 
believe that so astounding was Sembrich’s 
singing, the critics felt in no danger of over- 
statement, and history has fully confirmed their 
judgment. She immediately invaded territory 
hitherto sacred to Patti, and with no diminution 
of her success, which continued for five succes- 
sive seasons, afterwards to be continued in the 
U.S.A. until her retirement after the Metro- 
politan season of 1908-9. Throughout her 
great career, which rivalled that of Patti and 
Gerster, Sembrich sang with the greatest 
singers of her time, and belongs to that small 
number of recorded artists who take us back to 
the remotest period of operatic history that is 
accessible to us. 

Though the Columbia records of 1903 have 
a strong “showcase”? appeal, her red-label 
Victors of 1904, many of which appeared as 
G. & T’s, rank as her first successful recordings. 
The voice undoubtedly was past its first fresh- 
ness, but the ‘airy lightness of the style was 
unimpaired. The Victor “‘ safety first ’? method 
in:the later sessions lost much of the overtones, 
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but discriminating listeners and students will 
not fail to improve their knowledge of fine 
singing by studying Sembrich’s methods. 

KATHARINE SENGER-BETTAQUE, 
Wagnerian soprano who sang as Sieglinde and 
Venus in the London season of 1892, and made 
two Berliner records in 1900-1. If any copies 
of these have come to light, they will doubtless 
be valued by their owners. 

LUISA SOBRINO was a noted English 
singer at the turn of the century, chiefly in 
concert and oratorio, although making appear- 
ances in Grand Opera. After singing minor 
operatic roles, Sobrino sang Elvira in Don 
Giovanni in 1901. Her true status, however, was 
that of an oratorio and festival soprano. Her 
three London records, made in 1903, are 
notable collectors’ specimens, and highly valued 
where found, and include the first Italian 12-inch 
record to be made by a lady singer. 

ADELINA STEHLE has a place in history 
as the original Nedda at the world premiére of 
I Pagliacci. She had a fine career in Italy, but 
never visited this country. In 1904 she recorded 
for Fonotipia a duet with Garbin, whose wife 
she became, and in the 13#-inch Quartet in 
La Bohéme. This latter record is remarkable, 
although, like all Fonotipias until the end of the 
year 1907, it was piano accompanied. The 
singing of the two principals is intensely 
Italian in style and, as might be expected, 
suggests the studio or concert rather than the 
stage, 

ROSINA STORCHIO, the original Cio Cio 
San of Madama Buiterfly, made a few red-labels 
for G. & T. in Milan in 1904, some of which 
were in the English catalogue for a few months 
in the following year. In the same year (1904) 
she recorded for Fonotipia, which may have 
accounted for her disappearance from G. & T. 

SUSAN STRONG. An American operatic 

soprano of rare intelligence who made her 
London début under Maurice Grau in 1897 as 
the heroine in a notable performance of Aida. 
She was also successful as Sieglinde, Elizabeth, 
Venus, and Donna Anna. Her records, dating 
from 1907 to 1909, give only a moderate 
impression of this singer’s powers, being some- 
what remote in quality and small in tone, 
although if allowance is made for the miniature 
scale of the recording, no doubt can remain of 
the technique and artistic finish of the not very 
satisfactory selections which make up Miss 
Strong’s small recorded repertoire. 
MARIE TEMPEST, now the most famous 
actress on the English stage, began her long 
career as a singer in Opera Comique of unusual 
distinction. With Ben Davies she scored a 
great triumph in the original production of 
Dorothy, and soon afterwards in The Geisha and 
San Toy with Hayden Coffin. Her records were 
made during the period of her singing career, 
and include a very lovely rendering of the 
Jewel Song in Faust on a seven-inch Berliner. 

For the sake of completeness mention must 
be made of EVA TETRAZZINI, the elder 
sister of the famous Luisa. Coming to London 
in 1890 with a reputation as a dramatic soprano, 
it was found that two appearances were ample 
to prove that there was something very much 
amiss, and we find that at the second of these, 
as Valentina in Les Huguenots, the audience 
were so much distressed by the joint efforts of 
herself and the tenor that many of them 
hurried out of the theatre during the final duo ! 
However, we must assume that this was one of 
those mysterious failures which do occur some- 
times in our capital, and that Eva Tetrazzini 
was, or had’ been, an artist of talent. She 
recorded for Columbia and Fonodisc from 1904 
till 1907, nearly always in concerted pieces with 
artists of secondary <alibre. 

LUISA ‘TETRAZZINI scored what was 
undoubtedly the most sensational individual 
triumph of the present century, with the 
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possible exception only of Caruso. Her un- 
heralded appearance as Violetta in a somewhat 
perfunctory autumn season at Covent Garden 
in 1907, followed by the flaming headlines on 
the next morning, provided opera-goers with 
the surprise of their lives. Those who hurried 
to Covent Garden to book seats for the next 
appearances of this marvellous singer found 
queues a hundred yards in length, in which 
could be seen the heads of all the booking 
agencies, and at what early hour of the day 
these queues began to form, history does not 
relate. To say that the atmosphere of the 
Opera House was “ electric ” is to use no mere 
cliché, while the very stairs were crowded 
throughout the performances. Nor was any- 
body disappointed, for ‘“‘ Tet,” as she was 
affectionately known thirty years after, was a 
coloratura in the grand tradition, with a voice of 
softly metallic beauty, and a technique that 
was bewildering in its completeness. In the 
great season of 1908 Tetrazzini and Melba 
both appeared, and so great was the furore 
that in 1909 Melba absented herself for that 
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season. Tetrazzini’s triumph was the greater 
since she was no actress, nor was her stage 
appearance remarkably engaging ; but she had 
a manner which marked her unmistakably as 
one of the few great singers who has appeared 
in our time, for she had authority, security, and 
precision unmatched except by Melba herself. 

‘Perhaps the most interesting feature about 
her records was the astonishing rush to acquire 
them without questioning their merits. All 
day long the chief selling agencies were besieged 
by customers awaiting the arrival of the discs 
from hour to hour, and these certainly included 
many who had never before interested them- 
selves in an operatic singer. In actual fact 
the records were extremely = 

ELENA TEODORINI and FANY TOR- 
RESELLA carry us back to London in the 
’eighties, when Teodorini was introduced at 
Covent Garden by Lago as Valentina in Les 
Huguenots, as Gioconda, and (sadly miscast) as 
Zerlina in Don Giovanni. 
as Gilda in the single performance of Rigoletto 
under Harris at Drury Lane in 1887, with 


Torresella appeared , 
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Fabbri, Runcio, and Battistini. Neither made 
any lasting good impression, but their records, 
when found, make interesting’ relics. The 
former singer recorded on black label for G. & 
T. in 1903, and the latter, according to Bauer, 
for Dark-Blue Zonophone as early as 1897. 


Mention is deserved by EMMA TRENTINI, 
the very diminutive and vivacious light soprano 
who delighted us in the autumn seasons of 
1904 and 1905 as Oscar and Musetta, and later 
by her remarkable apprentice in Louise. She 
recorded (black label) for G. & T. in 1904-5, 
and in the interesting but ineffective issue by 
Nicole in 1904. 


Among other soprani whose names will 
appeal to many collectors may be mentioned 
Bosetti, Brynn, Carelli, Castles, Cavalieri, De 
Macchi, Demougeot, Finzi-Magrini, Fremstad, 
Greeff-Andriessen, Hempel, Juch, Nast, Nielsen, 
Reinl, Runge, Siems, Talexis, ‘Wayda,. and 
Wedekind. Sybil Sanderson is reputed to have 
recorded for Columbia shortly before her death 
in 1903. 





CONCERNING 


“ FILL-UPS” 


By DOUGLAS W. CHURCHILL 


HAVE yet to meet the gramophile worthy 

the name who does not enjoy browsing over 
record catalogues ! When I have a few minutes 
to spare, nothing pleases me more than to 
indulge in this agreeable pastime. While thus 
occupied, many interesting reflections .have 
occurred to me. This article is the result of one 
of such thoughts. 

I wonder how many readers of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE have paused to consider what a number 
of delightful out-of-the-way short compositions 
have been recorded as “ fill-ups ’” ? Experienced 
gramophiles will know what is implied by this 
expression, but, for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
I would explain that composers do not always 
“plan” their symphonies or sonatas to fit 
conveniently upon an even number of sides of 
a set of records. For instance, a symphony 
may fill seven sides only out of eight. The odd 
eighth side must either be left blank, or, more 
preferably, something brief must be found for 
it: a work by the same composer meeting this 


requirement or at least an item not inappro-_ 


priate to the spirit of the major work. Let us 
see how the recording companies have dealt 
with this problem. As space is limited, these 
notes are confined solely to a few examples on 
records in my own possession. All these discs 
can be recommended as desirable additions to 
any collection. 

One of my favourites is a very charming set 
of Variations from a “ Konzertstuck” for 
*cello and piano by Weber, played by Feuer- 
mann and Gerald Moore on the sixth side of 
Beethoven’s A major ’Cello Sonata, Op. 69 
(Col. LX643). No one can fail to appreciate 
these variations—they are so tuneful and 
spontaneous, and afford scope for the resources 
of the two instruments to be drawn upon in a 
most effective manner. What a pity much of 
Weber’s instrumental music is scarcely ever 
played to-day! Both artists give an impeccable 
performance: Feverinann plays with a rich- 
ness of tone and elegance of phrasing reminis- 
cent of Casals, and the work of the pianist is 
equally praiseworthy. Judged from a recording 
standpoint, it is one of the finest discs of its 
kind I have, the sonorous timbre of the ’cello 
being reproduced with a naturalness and depth 
definitely outstanding. I am sorry to say this 


record is now withdrawn from the catalogue. 
As no other version exists of the Weber Varia- 
tions, its cancellation seems a grave pity. 
Feuermann’s delicious recording of Beethoven’s 
Variations on an Air from “‘ The Magic Flute ” 
(Col. LX331) has also met with the same fate. 

The artistry of Leon Goossens is familiar to 
every reader of THE GRAMOPHONE. I possess 
all his Columbia discs, and play them fre- 
quently. No disc of the series, however, is put 
on so often as Franck’s “‘ Piéce ”’—an engaging 
little work in rondo form—which occupies the 
fourth side of Schumann’s Three Romances, 
Op. 94 (Col. DX937). Until this record was 
issued I must confess Franck’s graceful minia- 
ture was quite unknown to me. I played it on 
the first occasion, therefore, with some curiosity. 
After a few bars the placid pastoral charm of the 
music held me spellbound. There is a Dresden 
china delicacy about it that is irresistible. The 
performance is perfect. Goossens’s oboe has 
surely never sang so alluringly on records, and 
Gerald Moore’s sympathetic handling of the 
piano part adds the finishing touch to a render- 
ing of infinite beauty. 

On the last disc (C3170) of the H.M.V. 
recording of Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto, 
Reginald Kell gives a lovely performance of 
Schumann’s “‘ Phantasiestucke,”” Op. 73, No. 1. 
The reflective, typically Schumannesque mood 
of this is very appealing, and Kell’s rendering 
shows us that the clarinet as a solo instrument 
in the hands of a sensitive artist need not sound 
monotonous. Gerald Moore again accom- 
panies splendidly. “‘ Phantasiestucke ’’ Nos. 
2 and 3 are equally well done on H.M.V. 
C3228. 

I greatly treasure the Sarabande from Bach’s 
Partita No. 1, in B minor, for Solo Violin, 
admirably played by Menuhin on the reverse 
side of the Finale of Bach’s E major Violin 
Concerto (H.M.V. DB2o005). Menuhin is a 
first-rate Bach player, and he reveals the 
gracious melodic line of this exquisite movement 
to perfection. Busch and Serkin play a further 
notable Bach movement—a “Siciliano” on 
the odd side of the First Brandenburg Concerto 
(Col. LX438). I love Bach’s music in this vein, 
and the intimacy of the playing is reproduced 
most creditably. Bach playing of delightful 


fluency and clarity distinguishes Gieseking’s 
rendering of the Minuets 1 and 2, and Gigue, 
from the Partita No. 1 in B flat major, which is 
the ‘‘fill-up” to Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor ” 
Concerto (Col. LX346). 

Eileen Joyce made an excellent choice when 
she chose the Allemande and Courante from 
Mozart’s Unfinished Suite in the Style of 
Handel (K3g99) for the spare side of Mozart’s 
Piano Sonata in C major (K545) (Parlo. 
E11443). The two dances are rendered with 
all that superb rhythmic vitality and finish 
characteristic of the work of this gifted young 
pianist. The piano tone also is recorded with a 
particularly satisfying fidelity. 

I am immensely fond of the harpsichord, 
and, in consequence, recordings of that enchant- 
ing instrument are fairly numerous in my 
collection. Mme. Roesgen-Champion’s dainty 
interpretation of Mozart’s youthful F major 
Concerto (K37) (Col. LX584-5) has given me 
considerable pleasure. This occupies three sides, 
the fourth being devoted to a delicious. Rondo 
from a Concerto by Johann Christian Bach. 
The Concerto or the Bach Rondo can hardly 
be called profound music ; the latter is best 
described as a succession of exquisitely wrought 
sound patterns, a bewitching flow of melody 
and rhythm—full of eighteenth-century charm 
and elegance. What romantic visions of silks and 
satins and powdered wigs glistening under 
candle-lit chandeliers such music conjures up ! 
The quiet tonal scale of the recording is entirely 
appropriate. 

Wanda Landowska plays a fine Air and 
Variations by Handel on the odd side of that 
composer’s B flat Concerto, Op. 4, No. 6 
(H.M.V. DB3308); two enjoyable Haydn 
dances on H.M.V. DB3295 (‘“‘fill-up” for 
Haydn’s Concerto in D major, Op. 21) ; and 
several interesting Bach items on the other side 
of the concluding part of the Italian Concerto 
(H.M.V. DB5008). 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s wonderful series of 
London Philharmonic Orchestra recordings on 
Columbia provide a number of agreeable 
*‘fill-ups.” Perhaps the most popular is the 
stimulating ‘“‘ Arrival of the Queen of Sheba ” 
from Handel’s “‘ Solomon,” which shares a 
portion of the disc containing Beecham’s 
magnificent rendering of Rossini’s “ Silken 
Ladder ” Overture (LX255). It is scored for 
two oboes and strings, and, needless to say, the 
famous conductor and his players get every 
ounce of effectiveness out of this genial example 
of Handel’s art. The crisp animation of the 
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playing makes the music positively sparkle. 
The two oboes are Leon Goossens and H. S. 
Green (1st and 2nd oboes respectively of the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra when the 
recording was made). Backing the third part 
of Rossini’s “‘ Semiramide” Overture is a 
singularly beautiful “Air de Ballet” from 
Gretry’s opera ‘‘ Zémire et Azor” (LX885). 
Beecham loves to include off-the-beaten-track 
items such as this in his programmes. The 
wistful atmosphere of the delicate melody is 
ideally caught by the recording. The scoring 
for strings and wood-wind produces an effect of 
the utmost limpidity, and under the conductor’s 
subtle phrasing its fragrant melodic line flows 
along with an almost gossamer smoothness. 

Somewhat oddly, Mozart’s gay and light- 
hearted “ Figaro’’ Overture was selected for 
the spare side of Brahms’ “ Tragic” Overture 
(LX639). Strange companions! Beecham’s 
interpretation of the Mozart has long been 
famous, and I do not think his wholly enjoyable 
recording could be improved upon—although 
Bohm and the Dresden State Opera Orchestra 
(H.M.V. DB4692) run it close for brilliance. 
Sir Thomas has arranged the scores of two 
ballets: ‘‘ The Gods Go A’Begging ” and ‘‘ Thé 
Origin of Design ”’ from various Handel sources 
with conspicuous success. Items from both are 
used for “‘ fill-ups.”” On the final disc of Mozart’s 
‘** Paris” Symphony (LX756) is the Minuet 
and Hornpipe from ‘‘ The Gods Go A’Begging ”’, 
the Sarabande from ‘‘ The Origin of Design,” 
together with the Tambourin from ‘“‘ The 
Gods” (very vaguely labelled, by the way, as 
‘** Sarabande ; Tambourine (sic)—Handel, arr. 
Beecham ”’) occupy the reverse of the concluding 
part of Mozart’s “‘ Jupiter’? (LX285) ; lastly, 
the Musette from ‘‘ The Gods ” and the Minuet 
from “ The Origin of Design” serve as a 
“* make-weight ”’ to Rossini’s ‘‘ William Tell ”’ 
Overture (LX340). I greatly cherish these 
lovable discs. The quick movements simply 
bubble over with high spirits, so vigorous and 
pointed is Beecham’s treatment, while the 
more solemn numbers are played with a truly 
noble eloquence. All the discs exhibit Handel 
playing of the highest distinction. Borodin’s 
stirring “‘ Prince Igor’? March is capitally 
dealt with on LX769 (on the reverse of Part 3 
‘* Tannhauser’”’ Overture). This is probably 
the finest rendering of the exhilarating Polovtsi 
March ever done for the gramophone. 

Elgar’s two pieces for small orchestra: 
‘Dream Children,” which serve as the “ fill- 
up” on the last disc (DX325) of Harty’s 
Columbia recording of the “‘ Enigma ”’ Varia- 
tions, is but one of Elgar’s compositions inspired 
by children. Children drew from Elgar some 
of his tenderest fancies: we need only to recall 
the “‘ Wand of Youth ”’ Suites, the “‘ Nursery 
Suite,” the ‘‘ Starlight Express ”’ music, and so 
forth, to realise this fact. In this respect, I 
think, Elgar had a marked affinity with Barrie. 
In “Dream Children” Elgar expresses the 
wistful longing of Lamb’s essay in a very 
touching way. Harty’s performance definitely 
moves one. The fragile clarity of the playing 
seems so admirably in keeping with the mood 
of the music, and, unlike the H.M.V. version 
(DB2147), no turn-over is necessary in the 
middle. 

Other “ fill-ups’’ which must not be over- 
looked include Toscanini’s ‘‘ Dance of the 
Blessed Spirits’? from Gluck’s ‘“ Orpheus ” 
(reverse of Finale, “‘ Haffner” Symphony, 
Mozart), H.M.V. D1784). In the troublous 
times of to-day the cool tranquillity of the music 
never fails to soothe jaded minds, and the 


playing of the flute, in particular, is of a ravish-. 


ing loveliness. A splendid rendering of Bax’s 
captivating ‘‘ Mediterranean” by Goossens 
and the New Symphony Orchestra takes up the 
odd side of ‘“‘ Tintagel’ (H.M.V. C1620). It 
is a shame that the major orchestral works of 
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Bax are so neglected on records. Chabrier’s 
“Danse Slave” from the opera “Le Roi 
malgré lui” makes a tuneful, if somewhat 
repetitive, ‘‘ make-weight”” to Tschaikovsky’s 
**Romeo and Juliet” (Lambert and London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, H.M.V. C3218). The 
piquant ‘‘ Gipsy Dance” from Bizet’s “‘ Fair 
Maid of Perth” occupies the spare side of 
Bizet’s charming C major Symphony (H.M.V. 
C2989). Goehr’s performance inevitably 
invites comparison with Beecham’s version 
(Col. LX318), but it stands the test remarkably 
well. The flute and harp parts reproduce 
satisfactorily. Mendelssohn’s familiar ‘* Spring 
Song” and “ Spinning Song” make a very 
acceptable round-off to Glazounov’s ‘‘ Chopin- 
iana”’ Suite (Ronald and London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, H.M.V. C2639). Under 
Ronald’s sympathetic direction these well-worn 
little pieces take on a new lease of life. In fact 
I do not think I have ever heard them ‘phrased 
so deftly. A seldom heard Mozart Overture, 
‘La Finta Giardiniera ” (K196) is played by 
Bruno Walter and the Vienna Philharmonic 
on the last side of their rendering of the 
‘‘ Jupiter”? Symphony (H.M.V. DB3431). 
This polished little work is extremely pleasing. 
A jolly Hornpipe by Purcell is put in at the 
end of Barbirolli’s H.M.V. recording of Mozart’s 
“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik” (C1656). <A 
frequent encore! Pierre Monteux’s new version 
of Ravel’s “‘ La Valse”? (H.M.V. DB5964-5) 
contains, on its fourth side, what is perhaps the 
most gorgeous performance of the gay and 
picturesque Bridal March from Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘‘ Le Coq D’Or ”’ issued for a long 
time. The Boyd Neel Orchestra, on Decca, 
have shown laudable enterprise, too, in their 
choice of “ fill-ups.” I recall with gratitude 
items such as Vaughan-Williams’ Hymn-Tune 
Prelude ‘“‘ Eventide,”’ played on the fourth side 
of ‘‘ The Lark Ascending ” (X260). 


Walter Leigh—A Loss to Music 


Walter Leigh was killed in action in Libya’on 
June r2th, 1942. So far as I know, he is the 
first of our generation of composers who has 
gone, and it is strange that news of his death 
should come just when Butterworth is being 
remembered—both by gramophone and radio. 

One of Hindemith’s many pupils, Leigh 
resembled his master in a certain utilitarian or 
artisan approach to composition. With him, 
the 18th-century rule of putting art on one’s 
shopping list was real enough, in which one 
ordered a new symphony for the band along 
with a new set of chair covers. In our own 
day, the private patron has become the cor- 
poration, and Leigh, whose music had no 
asperities, wrote prolifically for the stage, radio 
and the screen. Although it was only after 
coming down from Cambridge that he studied 
music seriously, once he had decided on his 
career he declared himself a_ professional 
musician. 

For the screen his best work was probably 
done for the G.P.O. Film Unit, notably the 
music for Song of Ceylon. But it is primarily as a 
composer of comic opera for which he will be 
remembered. Richer than Dibdin, he was a 
kind of comic Arne, and in my view both The 
Pride of the Regiment and Jolly Roger are master- 
pieces. He was associated with Herbert Farjeon 
in The Little Revues, and yet his concert 
overture Agincourt, commissioned by the B.B.C. 
for the Jubilee of George V, is a powerful work 
for full orchestra and a magnificent piece of 
heroic writing. Following the Butterworth 
Rhapsody and linking two wars, I would 
suggest that this is an appropriate time to record 
this fine overture. At a guess it should cover 
three sides, and as a fill-up we might have the 
overture to Jolly Roger, which is independent of 

,the opera and an admirable companion for 
Walton’s Portsmouth Point—RoGER WiIMBUSH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not necessarily agree with any 
view expressed in letters printed. Address: The 
Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


Appreciation from Alabama 


I have attached hereto for your consideration 
two lists for your ‘ Readers’ Choice.” 

English made records are no stranger to me 
—fully 35 per cent. of my entire library is made 
up of British discs. You see, the music lover in 
this country very often has to put up with the 
most obnoxious surfaces imaginable when he 
buys from the domestic companies. Add to 
this careless centration of the stampers, and you 
may sympathise with us. (Eccentric spindle 
holes are the rule, not the exception, in this 
country.) Long ago I turned to English (yes, 
and some French and German, too) manufac- 
tured records to escape the inexcusable defects 
of the majority of American discs. 

I can unqualifiedly make the statement that 
your records are the most carefully and precisely 
manufactured in the entire world. 

In these trying times THE GRAMOPHONE is 
doing a magnificent job ; there is no periodical 
in this country that can approach it quali- 
tatively. 

I am especially interested in Mr. Ridout’s 
series “‘ Behind the Needle.” 

May I extend my most cordial greetings to 
THE GRAMOPHONE, and to the many excellent 
individuals who make it possible. 

JuLian DurFEE, JR. 
Mobile, Alabama, U.S.A. 


Anonymous Singers 


This information may be of interest to readers 
who possess either of the following H.M.V. 
records: DB1288—The “Leonora” in the 
‘* Trovatore”’ excerpt is Grace Anthony ; 
DB1183—The ‘ Shonisky” is Angelo Bada. 
These performances of Boris Godunov were 
curious—-Chaliapin sang in Russian and the 
remainder in Italian ! 

En revanche, can any of your readers solve 
the following enigmas? Both records are 
H.M.V.: DB1111—Manon Lescaut (Puccini) : 
Who is the baritone in the part of the Coman- 
dante ? DB611—Demon. (Rubinstein): Who 
is the soprano in the part of Tamara on the 
side entitled “‘ On the Airy Ocean ” ? 

London, S.W.7. Rosert J. NATHAN. 


Record Salvage Campaign 


The British Legion Record Salvage Cam- 
paign is a great idea to provide material for the 
issue of new records. But in the collection of 
these old records there may well be gathered up 
many that collectors would consider treasures, 
and which, therefore, would have a realisable 
value far above their scrap value. Before the 
scheme gets well under way, could not the 
promoters arrange for this point to be guarded ? 
As a suggestion, surely there is at least one 
British Legion member in each collecting 
branch who would have the knowledge to 
recognise, and the inclination to go through 
the salvage and lay aside, any very old records 
for separate consideration. Then perhaps one 
of your collector-readers would agree to check 
these over and get out a list for circulation to 
collectors, or for auction. Whatever was 
realised would go to the funds of the British 
Legion—and it might prove a substantial sum, 
certainly much more than mere salvage price 
could produce. 

I know it is asked that no records older than 
12 years be surrendered, but this will not pre- 
vent older stagers being included—‘‘ let’em all 
go” will be a common attitude. 
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If we had a Gramophone Museum, this 
scheme might bring in many missing historic 
treasures worth saving, but the next best thing 
is to get them into the hands of collectors who 
would prize them. 

, R. H. Currincton. 
London, N. 


This Thorny Path 


“He brought in his portable gramophone 
and two boxes of records. The gramophone 
went on the radiogram ; if its tone did not 
please her, he said, they could try the radio- 
gram.” 


“He adjusted the fibre needle and put on 
Strauss’s best-known waltz.” 


“He took the disc ‘off and substituted 
Schubert’s Serenata, perhaps the best record of 
Gigli’s voice that has been made.” 


* Liebestod . . . sung by Frida Lieder as 
Isolda and Melchoir as Tristan . . . there are 
four records of it... . He fitted a steel semi- 
permanent needle in the soundbox socket. 
‘T’ll take no risks,’ he explained. ‘ These 
records are so heavy that some fibre needles 
break down on them and spoil the music.’ ” 


These are skeleton extracts from a new crime 
novel, Curses Come Home, the author, E. Charles 
Vivian. 

HERBERT C. Ripout. 
Winchmore Hill, N.21. 


While absolute perfection probably is un- 
attainable to poor humanity, yet “ perfect 
reproduction,” i.e. the reproduction by mechan- 
ical means of the record exactly as it was 
recorded is by no means impossible. Recording 
has reached a high stage of perfection ; there 
is no reason why reproduction should not do 
the same. It is because I believe the gramo- 
phone more capable of doing this than the 
radiogram that I prefer the gramophone. I 
can assure Mr. Maurice Elvey that under 
proper conditions the thorn needle does not 
disintegrate in the way he suggests. Abrasive 
wear is far more due to incorrect alignment 
than to needle pressure. Given correct (or 
approximately correct) alignment, needle pres- 
sure can be reduced to a minimum. corres- 
pondent tells me he “ allows almost no pressure 
at all on needle point.” I do not endorse his 
view as I find incorrect alignment requires 
more pressure and the needle will inevitably 
break down on the loudest passages. The 
essentials of “ perfect ’? which means, of course, 
** authentic ” reproduction involves a number 
of factors, but I do stress the importance of 
correct needle track alignment, the hardening 
of the thorn or fibre needle by drying out, and 
ascertaining the correct needle pressure required 
in each case. As a general rule, from 2} to 34 
ozs. may be recommended. Although this may 


The GRAMOPHONE 


represent from 6} tons to 7} to the sq. inch, 
nevertheless records and thorn needles treated 
in this way are well able to stand up to it. 


(Rev.) L. D. Grirritru. 
Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup, Lancs. 


I made certain definite statements, based on 
training and experience, in a desire to help 
others, and Mr. Maurice Elvey (July) straight- 
way impiugns my veracity. 

Ten tons to the square inch sounds terrible, 
but the fact remains that the actual weight on the 
needle is still only about three ounces, and 
needle and record are designed to stand that 
weight. 

Mr. Elvey sighs for “‘ authentic ” reproduc- 
tion (whatever that may mean), but what does 
he really want ? Programme rustling, coughs, 
and so on ? Plus the risk of faulty balance due 
to failure to secure the ideal position in a hall ? 

I hope Mr. Elvey is careful about his needles. 
If he gets an ultra-fine point at any time 
(obviously it will not be a thorn), up will go 
that ten tons to an alarming figure, and he 
may dread the destruction of record and metal 
turntable as well. 

For the sake of other readers, I should like to 
say that I stand by everything I have said in 
my letters to you, and I hope they may have 
helped somebody. 


« ’ 


H. J. G. KnicuTsripcE. 
London, N.W.10. 


May I express my appreciation to your 
correspondent, Mr. Knightbridge, for his useful 
hints on the warming of thorn needles. Since 
applying this treatment, my thorns have 
endured a much longer playing life for each 
sharpening. 

While Mr. Knightbridge’s suggestions were 
genuinely helpful, Mr. Elvey’s letter (July), if 
it does anything, is calculated to dissuade 
people from using thorns. But, despite his 
jargon about “10 tons per square inch” the 
fact remains that a thorn point with a 3-4 oz. 
weight on it does not disappear after the first 
few grooves of a heavy orchestral recording, 
but will play 6-8 or more heavy sides with a 
high standard of reproduction, and will still 
show a fine point under a powerful lens. 

May I add that I, too, have a trained ear, 
and that thorns give me reproduction which in 
the generally accepted sense, as used by Messrs. 
Imhof in their July advertisement, I would call 
perfect. 

If Mr. Elvey is such a purist as to insist on’ 
interpreting “ perfect reproduction” in the 
way he does, he should be taken to task for 
using the quite meaningless (in this case) 
expression “ authentic ’’ reproduction. 


Wembley, Middx. DEREK WARNE. 
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Bristol’s Intensive Musical Education 


The interesting story of what seems to have 
been an intensive musical education of Bristol 
has been sent to us by Mr. James R. Nicholas, 
press correspondent of the City of Bristol 
Gramophone Society. 

The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra had its 
headquarters in Bristol for many months. On 
its departure the local concert agent arranged 
two highly successful separate weeks of concerts 
by the L.P.O., as well as many single concerts 
by that body and the L.S.O a result, 
Bristol had changed from what Mr Nicholas 
suggests was a most sport-obsessed and un- 
musical city into one where concert tickets were 
almost difficult to obtain. But despite these 
latter feasts, the loss of the B.B.C.S.O. regular 
concerts brought an empty feeling in the life 
of local music lovers. 

Here the Bristol Gramophone Society felt it 
could do something of wider scope than its 
pre-war activities to further the cause of music, 
notwithstanding the lapse of a year in its 
existence. Now, nine or ten months later, the 
Society has resumed its work, with over 60 
members, and central headquarters at the Folk 
‘House, College Green. Various members have 
undertaken recitals to the Forces, young people, 
and social organisations, including a series of 
programmes to most enthusiastic music lovers 
at a local R.A.F. station, where a proposed 
plebiscite evening brought overwhelming re- 
quests. Now a public recital in aid of Bristol’s 
own Fund for the Forces, with a distinguished 
lecturer, is under discussion. Other projects 
include a record exchange and mart and 
proposed collaboration with other musical 
bodies. 

The most popular programme is ““ Members’ 
Choice,” in which everyone contributes a 
record. Others feature composers or artists, 
while lecture recitals dealing with strings, 
woodwind and brass have aroused interest. 

While space does not permit extended 
references to the excellent work being done by 
gramophone societies as in former days, it is 
pleasant to be able to record this exceptional 
instance of one which is endeavouring to 
capitalise conditions created by the intensive 
musical education of its city by famous orches- 
tras, and we quote it pour encourager les autres. 

The new Hon. Sec. of the Bristol Gramophone 
Society is Mr. D. J. Thomson, of 47, Wellington 
Walk, Henleage, Bristol. 





VITAVOX BITONE SPEAKER 
MESSRS. VITAVOX LTD. regret having 
to announce that, due to the enor- 
mous interest shown in the Bitone, they 
cannot accept any more orders nor deal 
with technical correspondence for the 
duration. Like so near other good things, 
the Bitone is in battledress, but will be 
available for domestic service when active 
service ceases. 
VITAVOX LTD., 
Westmoreland Road, N.W.9. 




















2 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York : Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
. . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 


When at home : every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 


of recorded music . 





accepted. 








RE-TUNING 


of the Expert Dynamic and Standard soundboxes and 
repair of all other Expert equipment can still be 


Unfortunately, the difficulty in obtaining supplies of 
the necessary materials precludes the prompt execu- 
tion of orders received. 

The waiting list, though larger than we like, is being 
gradually reduced, but only in strict rotation at 

THE HOME OF THE EXPERTS 
““ Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North Road, London, N.2 


Mountview 6875 
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D selection of _ 


ERMANE 





KATHLEEN LONG (Piano Solos) 
Siciliane—1I6th Century Lute ~ 
(Anon. arr. Respighi) - - 
Toccata in A (Paradies) - - 


other recordings 


M 517 


Schubert: SONATA IN A MINOR OP. 164 


Allegro ma nontroppo- - - K 1067 
Allegretto quasi andantino *} K 1068 
Allegro Vivace - - = 


Debussy: PRELUDES eee Book) 

No. |. Brouillards (Mist) - 

No. 6. General Lavine (Eccentric 
Cake-Walk) - ~ 

No. 2. Feuilles Mortes pe 
Leaves) - - 

No. 4. Les Fees sont D’ Exquises 
Danseuses (The fairies are 
exquisite dancers) - - 

No. 3. La Puerta del Vino | 

(Habanera) 

No. 5. Bruyeres (Heather) 

No. 7. La Terrasse des Audiences | 
du clair de la lune (The Terrace 
of the Moonlight Audiences) - -| 

No. 8. Ondine - - 

No. 9. Hommage a S. Pickwick, | 

Esq., PPMPC. < - ‘| 

"| 


K 1053 


K 1054 


K 1055 


No. 10. Canope (Canopus) 

No. II. Les Tierces Alternees 
(Alternating Thirds) = - 

No. 12. Feux hanes Gre 

works) - 


K 1056 


Col. lections of 
Poyoulat Vassics 


ALBERT SAMMONS (Violin Solos) 
Minuet (Beethoven) - ~ “ 
Traumerei (Dreaming) r F 7529 

(Schumann) ) 
Chant Hindou ‘‘Sadko’’ (Rimsky- “| 
F 7530 


Korsakov, arr. Kreisler) - 
Salut D'Amour (Elgar) - 
Poeme (Fibich) - * “a F 7531 
a ”. - -) 
ouvenir (Drdla “ - i. 
Cavatina (Raff) - _- af F 7532 
Intermezzo from ‘ * Cavalleria 
Rusticana'’ (Mascagni) - 2 F 7533 


Serenade (Arensky)  - - *s 


WILLIAM MURDOCH (Piano Solos) 
Golliwog’s Cake Walk (Debussy) | 
Waltz in C Sharp Minor (Chopin) J F7995 
Moment Musical in F Minor 
(Schubert) - - : 


Papillon (Greig) - -1 F 749% 
Rondo Alla Turca (Meant - -) 
Melody in F (Rubinstein) - -\ £7497 


Rustle of Spring aan “J 

Chanson Triste (Tchaikovsky)  -) 

Hark, Hark the Lark (Schubert) -j iat 

The Bees’ Wedding 
(utendetesohn)| F 7499 

To Spring (Mendelssohn) - 


CEDRIC SHARPE (Cello solos) 


Ave Maria (Bach— Gounod, arr.) 
Squire) - 


Berceuse de ‘' Jocelyn” (Godard, r F 7627 
. — Sharpe) - - -). 
on ondary Air (Arr. Tertis) -) 
Largo (Handel, arr. Sharpe) 5 Fee 


La Cinquantaine (Gabriel— Marie) ) 

—— (Massenet) - -J hans 
pres un reve (Faure) - ‘| 

Le Cygne (Saint-Saens) - his 

Chant sans Paroles (Fehaikousky)| F 7631 

Serenade (Pierne) - 


DECCA RECORDS 


Issued by The Decca Record Co. Ltd., 


1-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9 


JAN VAN DER GUCHT (Tenor) 


(With Ivor Newton at the Piano) 


The Gentle Maiden (An Old Irish ’) 


Air, arr. Arthur Somervell) M 516 
Mary of Argyle (Nelson Jeffreys) - 
other recordings— 
On Wings of Song ecg M512 
Slumber Song (Schumann) - 


THE GRILLER QUARTET 
String Quartet in G Major | No. ') 
(Arnold Bax) . 
Ist Mov. Allegretto Semele: # ig 


Ditto. (concluded) — 2nd Mov. “1K 1010 
Lento e molto espressivo 


Ditto. - . - - - K 1011 
3rd Mov. Rondo Allegro Vivace K 1012 
ASTRA DESMOND (Contralto) 
(With Maria Korchinska at the Harp) 

SONGS of the HEBRIDES (Kennedy-Fraser) 
An Eriskay Love Lilt - - 
The River Calling - 
Land of Heari’s Desire 
Bloweth the West Wind - 
Aillte (An Ossianic Lay)  - 
The Wild Swan - - - 
The Mull Fisher’s Love Song 
The Islay Reaper- - - 


K 1009 


+ K 978 


-| K 977 
y 






Time for 
1) ee Oe 


Artists 
© in theer 
latest 

By Successes 





Regd. Trade Mark 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treatéd as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra Is. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 





FOR SALE 


BEETHOVEN Sonata Society, Volumes 1 to 6, 
and 9, hardly played (fibre only); also 
H.M.V. Portable Gramophone, de luxe model, 
green leather with loose waterproof case, in 
literally perfect condition. What offers?—Write, 
7, Park Hill, Carshalton, Surrey. 





Oy my Album Pre-Electric V.F. Recording 
Edison Bell Elgar's *‘ Dream of Gerontius.’ 
_— offers?—Moyce, 19, The Avenue, Bickley, 

ent. 








‘OLDEN Age of Opera. — Rare Recordings by 
Boninsegna, Destinn, Eames, Garbin, Kurz, 
Melma, Parkina, Plancon, Sembrich, Van Rooy, 
and many others. For exchange or sale. Also 
many fine letters and autographed photographs 
of this period. — Macharg, 4, Westfield Drive, 
Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





H™’. Gramophone 157, walnut; H.M.V. ell 
trolled Heat Cooker _200- 220. As new. —Offer 
to Box No. 7,000, c/o *‘ The Gramophone,”’ 49, 
Ebrington | Road, ikenton, Middx. 
GALE or Exchange. —Operatic, Gratorio. Songs; 
some deletions. Wanted—Catalogues, 1929-1933. 
Welsh Records, especially Evan Williams.— 
Williams, 66, Grace Road, Ellesmere Port, 
Cheshire. 








CHUBERT Trio No. 1 in B Flat Major, 

DB947/950. Cortot, Thibaud and Casals, with 
Album; played once.—Philbin. 70, West Avenue, 
Filey. 





30 Brahms 2nd Symphony, Stokowski; 
/- fibred.—Eisen, ‘‘ Staple,’’ Lucastes Road, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 





ay ALTON Violin Concerto (fibred), in part- 
exchange for Schumann Concerto, Hess, or 

Brahms Concerto No. 1, Backhaus; fibred only. 

—Pollard, ‘* Norton,’’ Little Sutton, Cheshire. 
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CHAIKOVSKY — Piano Concerto oo Pd 

















WANTED Rubinstein). State condition and pric 
A®Y Records by Karin Branzell, Friedrich Winzer, 99, Cromwell Road, Montpelier, Bristol. 
fchorr, or Kirsten Flagstad; H.M.V. Nor- "TP ELEFUNKEN Recordings.—Mozart “Eine Kleine 
——. or Swedish Catalogues.—Box No. 3027, Nachtmusik ’’ (Kleiber); Beethoven Violin 
‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Concerto (Kulenkampff).—Broadfield, 14, Lang- 
Kenton, Middx. ford Grove, Harborne, Birmingham. 
RAHMS, Alto Rhapsody (Onegin), fibred only. re. e an E.M. ic, 194 
B —Baker, 190, Waverley Road, Reading, Berks. fie; a RB R.7 or ath ofa. similar Electrical 
OLUMBIA Plano. — Reflex tone-arm, large Reproducer. — write aon Ho. S000, — 


cabinet model; price to Hann, 9, Chatsworth — @, Ebrington Road, “Kenton, 


Road, Croydon. 


























OPY of ‘‘The Gramophone Encyclopaedia of Omndex. - £2. wae at Og 
Recorded Music.’’—2, Westfield Road, Great phone,” December, 1940.—Beckett, 17,  Cray- 
Shelford, Cambs. bourne Road, Melksham, Wilts. 

-M.G. Electrical Reproducer or Radiogram.— ANTED.—No. 20, Requiem Mass K626, Num- 
E Dodsworth, 35, Wickham Avenue, Croydon. bers D1147/1149 qui CH74/9. — Moiselle, 
8/- per record for Eine Kleine Nachtmusik on Johnson’s Court, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

Telefunken, also Telefunken Recordings of ANTED.—Record Storage Cabinet, must hold 

Erna Sack, particularly E1774; fibred only.— W at least 500 records.—Price and particulars 

Bryant, Beaconwood, Minehead. to Sydney T. Collett, 55, Stafford Street, Market 
({ RAMOPHONE Motor, Double Spring, Electric Drayton, Salop. 

or Simpson Turntable, 230 v., A.C., new or a 4 

good a second-hand.—Price to Box No. — Chomeen Srasmony, see Co 


3011, c The — ” 49, Ebrington Mark’ heute” Ie. st. 


Road, | Senton, Middx : 
" ANTED.—Record Albums, 10 inch and 12 
MV. DB1667, new or fibred.—Justice, 32, inch.—-Cooper, 33, Caledonia Crescent, 











Shepherd’s Loan, Dundee. Gourock, Scotland. 
H™’. or Marconi Radiogram. Write stating 
Model and price required.—Box No, 25, c/o TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 





“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton. 
-M.V. DB207 Battistini, DB493 Boninsegna, 





Rates for this section—fourpence per word, with 


f six shillings. 
DB647 Destinn; fibred.—Stevenson, 10, Hoyle a minimum charge of six sh iin 








Road, Hoylake, Cheshire. A ‘A LLAN’S Gramophone Library, a aie class 
—————— a 00 records; posta 
‘M.V. 3707, “God Liveth Still’ (Bach).—P. pr apse gg ge ge i By +e 

L. Scott, 39, Barracks Lane, Macclesfield. 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 








\ OZART Bassoon’ Concerto (Oubradous), 
= Haydn Piano Trios (Parlo.), Bach Socy. 
Vol. 6 (Casals). Cash or offer Bach Organ 
Vol. 1 (perfect) in exchange; all fibred.— 
Whiston, ‘‘Cranleigh,’’ Tytherington, Maccles- 
field, 


USES from Finsbury Park and Archway ‘(High- 
gate) bring you to London’s Leading Sub- 
urban Gramophone Shop.—John Trapp, 9, Broad- 
way Parade, Crouch End, NB. Mountview 1183. 


PRIVATE. ‘Collections Purchased for Cash. 























RGAN Classics, preferably fibred, including Highest prices given.—Gramophone gr 
Kantorei Ultraphone,' especially Bach; Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
“‘ Wedge,”’ B minor, D major, Schweitzer, C1543, Temple Bar 3007. 
Dupre.—Edmonds, 61, Rowland Avenue, Kenton. 
PRIVATE Collections Bought Sor. Cash. Good MISCELLANEOUS 
ee ey rae ite Box No. c/o‘ The \IMPLE LE Instructions for Improving Acoustic 
ieee NI etl tie Road »__Kenton. S En Gn Prov. Pat. 11125/41. — From 
GIBELIUS Fourth h Symphony (fibred). Cash or L. D. Griffith, Tunstead Vicarage, Stack- 
exchange.—Costa, 73, Cowick Hill, Exeter. ~ iy Bacup, Lancs. ls. 3d. post free. 











SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 


eases teen cami. GOLBEN PYRAMIB 


meuit us —, oy TE whole libraries er 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP NEEDLES 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 











MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
SS George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 




















A Generous Allowance 


Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





only. No lists issued. 








will be given on your unwanted records of T H E B E ST O N 


good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone R F * R D 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury 


imi now making munitions. They 
For the Limited Purse, Records are scarce, but they are still the 
that have been taken in part exchange are best on record. 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains Sole Makers and Patentees: 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
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216 


219 
220 
221 
*218 


*222 
*223 
*224 
*225 
*226 
“207 
*228 
*229 
*230 

234 


235 
236 


51 


45 


31 
39 


49 


41 


37 


29 











L. v. BEETHOVEN 
Violin Concerto, D major, Op. 61 


*213 ] { Piano Concerto No. 3, C minor, Op. 37 


Piano Concerto No. 4, G major, Op. 58 


Piano Concerto No. 5, 7 — edi 73, 


‘* Emperor ”’ 
H. BERLIOZ 
Roman Carnival, Overture, Op. 9 
J. BRAHMS 


String Quartet, C minor, Op. 51, No. 1 
String Quartet, A minor, Op. 51, No. 2 
String Quartet, Bp major, Op. 67 
Tragic Overture, Op. 81 ... 


G. F. HANDEL 


Concerto Grosso for Strings, G major, Op. 


No. 1 


Concerto Grosso for Strings, Fon ajor, Op. 
2 


No. 


Concerto Grosso for Strings, E minor, Op. 6, 


No. 3 


Concerto Grosso for Strings, A minor, ‘Op. 6, 
No. 4 


oO. 


Concerto Grosso for Strings, D major, ‘Op. 


No. 5 


Concerto Grosso for Strings, G minor, ‘Op. 


No. 6 


Concerto Grosso for Strings, Bb major, “Op. ; 


No. 7 


Concerto Grosso for Strings, C minor, ‘Op. 6, 


No. 8 
Concerto Grosso for Strings F major, Op. 
No. 9 2 
4, HAYDN 
Symphony No. 7, C major F 
String Quartet, G major, Op. 17, No. 5 
String Quartet, G major, Op. 54, No. 1 


BELA BARTOK 
Sonata for 2 Pianos and Percussion 
A. BORODIN 
Danses Polovtsiennes 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN. 
String Quartet No. 1 me 
Les Illuminations 
AARON COPLAND 
El Salon Mexico 
FREDERICK ‘DELIUS 
Appalachia 
GERALD FINZI 
Prelude and Fugue for String Trio 
EUGENE GOOSSENS 
Quartet No. 2 for Strings, Op. 59 


The GRAMOPHONE COVER II 
ADDITIONS SPRING AND AUTUMN 1942 
CLASSICAL WORKS 
a0 Gs No. sd. 
F. MENDELSSOHN 
; 6 237. Symphony No. 3, A minor, Op. 56 (Scotch) 5 0 
5 0 238 Symphony No. 4, A major, Op. 90 — 5 0 
0 239 Violin Concerto, E minor, Op. 64 3 0 
5 0 W. A. MOZART 
240 String Quartet, G major, K.V. 387 1 6 
26 241 String Quartet, Eb major, K.V. 428 1 6 
242 String Quartet, D major, K.V. 499 1 6 
2 0 *256 Oboe Quartet, F major, K.V. 370* '°¢ 
2 0 
2 0 F. SCHUBERT 
3 0 243. Symphony No. 7, C Major 8 6 
*244 Octet, F major, Op. 166 40 
6 
: 6 R. SCHUMANN 
6, 192 Symphony No. 4, D minor, Op. 120 5 0 
: : 9 *491 Symphony No. 3, Eb major, Op. 97 5 0 
19 F. SMETANA 
6 19 *245 String Quartet, E minor, ‘* From My Life’ z 0 
6, K% P. |. TSCHAIKOWSKY 
6 247 ‘1812 ’’ Ouverture —, Op. 49 4 0 
19 *246 Capriccio Italien, Op. 4 4 6 
‘ *258 Piano Concerto No. 1, BD minor, Op. 23° 6 0 
19 
6 R. WAGNER 
19 248 Siegfried Idyl ree 2 0 
6 = 249 Ride of the Valkyries a6 
C. M. v. WEBER 
Zz 6 250 Freischutz, Overture 2 0 
1 6 251 Euryanthe, Overture 2 0 
1 6 252 Oberon, Overture 2 0 
The analyses may be obtained separately, price 3d. or 2s. 6d. per dozen. Ask for the eonetae mon. 
MODERN WORKS 
JOHN IRELAND 
8 0 30 Concertino Pastorale aa 3 0 
5 0 ZOLTAN KODALY 
44 Hary Janos, Suite ‘ 70 
46 Marosszek Dances ... 7 6 
3 6 47 Galanta Dances 6 0 
5 0 
M. MUSSORGSKY-M. RAVEL 
“v6 *32 Tableaux d’une Exposition “es 10 0 
S. PROKOFIEFF 
10 0 40 Peter and the Wolf, Op. 67 6 0 
*33 Symphonie Classique, Op. 25 6 
20 N. RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
36 Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34 ie 6 0 
5 0 *35 La Grande Paque Russe, Op. 36 ... 7 6 














* Not ready until Autumn 
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Pg, a see 
& « SAN \ 
Y \\ 
: \ RICHARD | THE ORGAN, - 
\\ TAUBER| THEDANCEBAND&ME | 
1 with Orchestra gonducted by Billy Thorburn at the Piano \\ 
‘\ Th eD ov e(La°alo a Pennsylvania Polka; Tearsin Champagne F1940 y , 
\\ Beneath thy }RO20514 ss 
\\ agreed (O Sole Mio) J ss 
DiCapua - - - NA 
\\ Both sung in English IVOR ie KAYE ; y 
? Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 48 
: Pennsyivania Polka; One dozen Roses; N 
; GERALDO Hesene a kiss 4 the Peg i The - - + F1942 NN 
§ _ ni ishter’s S« de; .: - XX 
J | ams reese — ll a | 
{ f — ee \ 
<§ Where in the World \ \ 
¢ s Pecowell to Sand F1938 J OE D ANIELS \\ 
‘s and his Hotshots in \\ 
‘* Drumnastics ”’ \\ 
Swing Fan- - ; F1939 \ 
Honeysuckle Rose - \ 
\N 





















N 
\\ 
ve CARTER & EVANS 
\ \ Two Voices and a Piano 
\\ Always in my Heart ; One dozen Roses - - F1941 N 
x 
\ pAKRKAA . 
\\ KKKKIK yy 
\ RAKEX LEY QUARTET y; 
X\ I  § 
\\ \S \ RAY ww for TWO s ' ; 
\\ < | LEY’S gix Texas Hot — Hi 
\ . v: WILL BR Basin Street Boogie : Hy 
; Ws B49 : 
; ly BMES and nis Orchestt@ * \ 
i HARRY J . Nobody \ 
§ : or’ — Rigsrouble ve seen \\ 
| — \ 
\ \\ 
. 
\\ <; 
\ \ TT S _ , / 
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